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N all parts of the world ‘ Ovaltine’ is the food beverage 

most widely prescribed by doctors for their patients. 
This is the result of long practical experience of its supreme 
health-giving value. ay. 
For the same reason ‘ Ovaltine ’ is regularly used in Hospitals, Sanatoria 
and Nursing Homes everywhere. In fact, wherever or whenever circum- 
stances demand a food beverage of the highest merit, ‘ Ovaltine’ is the 
inevitable choice. x 
There is nothing to compare with ‘ Ovaltine.’ In its exclusive scientific \ 





preparation, in the excellence of its constituents and in its perfectly 
balanced nutritive properties, ‘ Ovaltine ’ stands in a class by itself. 
P y 


>? 
‘Ovaltine’ is made from milk plus malt plus EGGS. These are the 
ingredients which scientific investigation has proved to be essential to ( 
a perfect tonic food. Eggs are particularly important and are liberally 
used in ‘ Ovaltine ’ because they provide valuable nerve-building elements 


which cannot be obtained from any other source. No tonic food beverage <& 
would be complete without the liberal use of eggs. 
For all these reasons it is in your best interests to insist on ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
It is outstanding as the complete and perfect tonic food beverage. There a 
is nothing like it. Reject substitutes. 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3. . ) 
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SUNSETS 





T is decidedly a new experience 

to see a sunset on a summer 

evening in January—yet this is 
but one of the many delights in 
store for holiday-makers in South 
Africa. 


Amazing scenic spectacles where- 
ever you go, sea bathing from 
golden beaches, sports and pastimes 
of all kinds; a new kind of life 
without the drawbacks of un- 
familiar customs and foods; a 
climate so fresh and invigorating 
that it gives zest to everything 
you do. 


Illustrated publications and details 
of “Winter” fares are obtainable 
from the Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, London, W.C.2, or 
accredited agencies. 


As a prelude to your trip, why not 
see an exhibition of South African 
interest films? An invitation will 
be sent on request. ~ 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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Another Operating Theatre 
is needed at 


‘*MOORFIELDS’ 


pel year at Moorfields Eye Hospital the operating 

theatres are the gateways to restored sight for some 
thousands of men, women and children who come from 
all parts of the country. Another theatre is now needed. 
It will cost £2,500. 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 






MOORFIELDS 
EYE HOSPITAL 


nmi! (MOORFIELDS 


CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1 
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A number fo remember 


Player’s No. 3 is a number worth remembering 
if you appreciate the finer flavour, mellowness 
and a gevo of a Cigarette made only from 
selected Virginia leaf of the finest quality. 


PLAYER’S 


20 - 1/4 
50 + 3/3 PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N Wednesday’s debate on the coming into force of the to offer. The proposals of his Finance Minister, M. 
Anglo-Italian Agreement, Parliament was once again Marchandeau, appear to have included a capital levy and 
faced by the fundamental difference of opinion between monetary restrictions that would be the first steps towards 
Mr, Chamberlain and Mr. Eden. The Prime Minister a closed economy; they aroused strong opposition within 
insisted that at last a “ settlement” had been reached in the Cabinet and violent criticism from the Press of the Right, 
Spain, by which he meant that the war was no Icnger ““a_ with the result that M. Marchandeau has resigned and 
danger to the peace of Europe ” ; he placed much confidence M. Paul Reynaud has taken his place. His position is more than 
in the assurance received from the dictators at Munich curious. A champion of devaluation, he becomes Minister 
that they had no territorial ambitions in Spain. Mr. Eden of Finance at a moment when, on his own confession, further 
rightly pointed out that the withdrawal of 10,000 Italian devaluation will solve no problems. A strong opponent 
infantrymen cannot disguise the continued and decisive of the foreign policy followed by M. Daladier and M. Bonnet, 
intervention of Italy in Spain; and that for the he strengthens his position in the Cabinet although they mean 
dictators the only satisfactory “settlement” which can to push that policy further. A believer in forming a genuine 
be reached in Spain is the complete victory of General democratic front, including the Paris working class, he is 
Franco. The Prime Minister, in his opening speech, did chosen to solve France’s economic problems immediately 
not touch on this conflict between British and Italian views after M. Daladier has declared open war on the Communists. 
of what constitutes a settlement; but there is no doubt Insisting on equal sacrifices for all, he displaces M. 
that it exists, and may still, as Mr. Eden believes, prove Marchandeau because of the burdens the latter was about to 
to be the obstacle upon which Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to impose on the capitalists as well as the workers. Only time 
achieve appeasement may break down. On the other hand, can show the result of so many contradictions; but it is 
if Mr. Chamberlain is genuinely indifferent to what kind of possible that M. Reynaud is the French Government’s last 
Government emerges from the Spanish war, there is no attempt to follow democratic principles before taking an even 
teason why both he and Signor Mussolini should not be more decisive swing to the Right. 





satisfied at the same time. On this view, the real condition * * * * 

Which has to be satisfied before “appeasement” in the After Hankow 

Mediterranean is achieved is the defeat of the Spanish The fall of Hankow and Canton seems likely to prove less 

Government ; and the Government refuses to be defeated. disastrous for China than might have been expected. The 
“ - * Chinese, after their long and successful resistance, have at 

M. Reynaud to the Rescue length withdrawn from Teian, on the Kiukiang-Hangchow 


In his eagerly awaited speech to the Radical Socialist railway; but their retreat was effected in gocd order and 
Congress, M. Daladier gave little or no indication of how only after heavy losses had been inflicted on the enemy. 
France’s problems are to be solved. His violent attack on the Japan’s invasion of South China has extended to Foochow, 
Communists hardly concealed the absence of any remedy for _ the treaty port and capital of Fukhien ; but her next important 
the weaknesses that have to be overcome; a few days later objective in the war is reported to be the capture of Sian, 
it became clear that the Premier had in fact no plan at all capital of Shensi, as a means to cutting off Chiang Kai-shek 
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from the U.S.S.R. and from his Communist allies in North 
China. But in Tokyo it is oe ip that the period of reorgani- 
sation and consolidation which has now arrived will impose 
still heavier burdens on the Japanese people and demand 
an even higher degree of self-sacrifice. An attempt will be 
made to form an all-inclusive political party, on the totalitarian 
model, under the somewhat unwilling leadership of Prince 
Konoe, and further regimentation of industry and labour is 
called for; it is recognised that since the Chinese armies 
remain in the field, Japan’s principal war aim has still to be 
achieved. In Chungking Marshal Chiang Kai-shek has 
received a vote of confidence from the National Political 
Council and issued a proclamation declaring that China is 
still capable of prolonged resistance, that her supplies and 
communications are assured, and that Japan’s advance into 
the interior will impose on her a passive attitude to which 
China will reply with increasingly aggressive tactics. 


* * * * 


Anti-Semitism in Central Europe 


The Jews in Central Europe have ceased to be human 
beings ; they are driven like cattle from country to country 
and left to starve in the no-man’s-lands between frontiers 
which have become their only resting-place. The latest in 
the appalling series of crimes which have been committed 
against the Jews is the expulsion, at a moment’s notice, of 
thousands of Polish Jews from. Germany last week. This 
action was taken because it was thought that they were 
going to be deprived of Polish citizenship by the Polish 
Government and would become a liability on Germany ; 
it provoked a threat of retaliation against Germans in Poland, 
which put an end to the expulsions, but not before 6,000 Jews 
had been driven destitute into Poland and 4,000 left homeless 
and starving between the frontiers. The most significant 
factor in the whole situation is the cynical contempt shown 
for human, as distinguished from political, rights ;- loss or 
cancellation of a passport turns human beings into homeless 
animals whom no man need respect, without any protection 
against the most brutal mistreatment. It must be remem= 
bered that Central Europe contains millions of Jews living 
under Governments which take this view of them; and 
unless other countries interest themselves in: their fate they 
may soon have no choice but to be starved and tortured to 
death. The Jewish problem, in all its horrors, shows how 
far Europe really is from the era of peace and reconciliation 
between men that politicians so hopefully predict. 


= * * * 


The Outlook for Palestine 


The Arab city of Jaffa and its vicinity, one of the most 
important centres of disaffection in Palestine, were occupied 
without serious resistance by British troops this week. The 
Arabs have threatened reprisals, including renewed terrorism 
and sniping activities in the towns, for alleged acts of violence ; 
but it is thought that the threat will be carried out, if at all, 
only after the anniversary of the Balfour declaration later in 
the week. In addition, the Arabs have declared a strike 
against the strict measures of control placed on public travel, 
but so far at least it has not proved very serious, and it is 
expected to end on Saturday. Indeed, the very declaration 
of a strike of this kind at such a moment seems to imply 
that the Arabs have lost confidence in more violent kinds of 
resistance. One reason for their weakness is thought to 
be lack of ammunition ; but the revolt has no doubt been 
weakened also by reports, confirmed by a public declaration 
by King Ghazi of Irak, that the British Government will, 
on the recommendation of the Woodhead Commission, 
adopt a policy which restricts Jewish immigration and 
expansion and rejects partition, and thus will satisfy the 
fundamental Arab demands. If such a policy is adopted, 
it must be accompanied by strong guarantees for the Jews, 
who will also, it is to be hoped, receive compensation for the 
opportunities closed to them in Palestine. 





a 
The Vienna Conference 
The conference which took place this week in Vj 
between Herr von Ribbentrop, the German Foreign Min} 
and Count Ciano, the Italian, has a significance .? 
the problem of the Czechosloyak-Hungarian frontier Which 
was to be settled. The main principles of the seta. 
by which Hungary recovers the southern part of Ruthenia 
and the northern remains as an autonomous State jg 
Czechoslovak Republic were laid down at previous meer: 
between the German, Italian, Czech and Hungarian statesmen 
by excluding a joint Polish-Hungarian frontier they hay 
aroused the indignation of Poland, and shown her and | 
that the decisive voice in Central Europe is Germany’, 









The conference in Vienna met merely to give these Principles 
practical application, and in fact went much further than was 
expected in satisfying Hungary’s demands. Thys the 
frontiers drawn by the Allied Powers in the Treaty of Trianon 
in 1919 have been redrawn by Germany and Italy Without 
consultation with the Western Powers. There could be » 
better illustration of the new disposition of power in E 
since the Munich agreement. The Telegrafo of Leghom 
says that the two Powers of the Axis are now “ the 
moderators and regulators in Central Europe” and qj 
influences differing from theirs “ have been eliminated and 
ignored.” 
* * * * 

German Economics 

The trade proposals made by Dr. Funk, Reich Minister of 
Economics, on his recent visit to Sofia, reveal very Clearly 
the methods by which Germany hopes to increase her Balkaj 
trade. Germany proposes to take the whole of Bulgaria's 
surplus raw products—tobacco, cereals, fruit, pigs—a 
stabilised prices for a period of 12 years, in return for exports 
of armaments, machinery, manufactured goods and for 
technical services. Such a plan, giving Germany a monopoly 
of Bulgaria’s foreign trade, carries a stage further similar 
proposals recently made to Rumania and Yugoslavia; © in 
each country they are regarded with some mistrust, but each 
will find it difficult to resist the pressure of Getmany’s 
economic expansion. The success of her plans is of great 
importance to Germany, whose trade balance has become 
unfavourable, owing to a sharp rise in imports and a fall 
in her exports to Western Europe. But economic ambitions, 
on such a scale, added to the demands of rearniament, imply 
a large increase in her production. Dr. Ley, Reich Minister 
of Labour, said on Sunday that Germany’s efforts and pro- 
duction must be doubled, and for that reason the existing 
labour shortage must be overcome. Thus at a time when 
Germany expels Polish Jews and demands colonies to relieve 
population pressure, every effort will be made to recall 
German emigrants from abroad; and craftsmen, small 
traders, petty officials, and clerks will be transferred to work 
of national importance, like mining. Thus National Socialism 
will complete that “ proletarianisation ” of the lower middle 
class against which it so strongly protested under the former 
régime. 

x * * = 

The Axe at Geneva 

Rather wild and comprehensive allegations of “ a political 
purge ” in the League of Nations Secretariat have in the past 
week gained more currency than they appear, in the light of 
facts, to merit. It is true (but not new) that a committee 
appointed during the recent Assembly is about to meet 0 
consider how economies can be effected at Geneva 
and that its findings will almost certainly involve some 
reduction of staff. It is also true that the person 
assistant of the Secretary-General (both are Frenchmen) 
has had his engagement terminated, owing, it is stated 
unofficially, to differences of opinion between him and his 
chief on political questions. That seems to be all that has 
happened so far, but there is undeniable anxiety lest in the 
coming reduction of staff persons of particular political views 
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the axe. Any such discrimination would be a scandal, and 
is no justification for crediting the Secretary-General 
templating it. He will no doubt act with all the greater 


sf cosh 
apicsion in view of the apprehensions that have been 
publicly yoiced. 

r. Bie a 
The Cabinet Changes 


The latest changes in the Cabinet will not wholly satisfy 
ic opinion. The more the Cabinet changes, the more 





itremains the same. Yet it is agreed by friends and opponents 
of the Government that what is most needed is the addition 
of men with executive capacities of the highest order. The 
appointment of Sir John Anderson as Lord Privy Seal is 
certainly a step in the right direction ; but it is noticeable 
that no special Ministry has been created for him, and it is 
doubtful if he will have either the staff or the extensive powers 
secessary for the task, of reorganising civilian defence, which 
he has been assigned. Moreover since it is essential to satisfy 
the public that civilian defence is really being taken in hand 
in earnest, it is important to give the impression that this is 
really happening; the creation of a special department 
would effect that as the appointment of a Lord Privy 
Seal with special duties does not. Apart from Sir John, 
there has been no increase in the kind of talent demanded 
by the immense task of rearmament which, on its own con- 
fession, the Government has so far failed to discharge. 
The changes as a whole are hardly calculated to create 
the national unity and increased public confidence on 
which the Government should be able to count at the 
present time. 

* * * * 

The Scarcity of Nurses 

Two factors are considered by the Scottish Departmental 
Committee on Nursing whose report was published on 
Tuesday, to contribute to the scarcity of nurses. These are 
the competition of other careers open to women, and the 
unfavourable conditions of service; and the committee 
recommends shorter hours, higher pay, and universal and 
interchangeable pensions. Admirable as are these recom- 
mendations they go only part way towards a real solution 
of the problems involved. Much of the present discontent 
could be removed and a valuable supply of good candidates 
secured along the lines indicated in the committee’s report 
if, for instance, nurses could be relieved of the menial tasks 
which at present take up about half their time, and if they 
couki be freed from a discipline of a type which has been 
superseded in most other walks in life. But the first require- 
ment is for the heads of the nursing world to do as doctors, 
dentists, school-teachers, journalists and others have done 
and erect effective safeguards around their profession by 
demanding that candidates shall possess the necessary 
credentials. Properly established Nursing Colleges along 
the lines of Teachers’ Training Colleges should be another 
feature of the radical reconstruction which is needed. The 
committee which has just reported recommends wider 
propaganda on behalf of nursing in Press and pulpit. Such 
Propaganda would be more justified and less necessary if 
the nursing profession were fundamentally reorganised. 


x * * * 


The Christmas number of The Spectator, to be published 
on November 18th (at the usual price), will consist of about 
120 pages in a coloured cover, and will contain, in addition 
0 all regular features, special articles by well-known writers 
on Post-War Great Men, including Hitler, Stalin, Gandhi, 
Roosevelt, Chiang Kai-shek, Einstein and W. B. Yeats. 
Orders for extra copies should be placed with newsagents, or 
wc the Sales Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 

<1. 
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bly those of views distasteful to totalitarian States— The Week in Parliament 
be deliberately, if unobtrusively, selected as victims of | Quyr Parliamentary Correspondent writes: It was yet 


another tactical blunder on the part of the official Opposition 
to postpone their vote of censure on air raid defence until 
Thursday. No one doubts the importance of the matters 
raised in Tuesday’s discussion on foreign affairs. But after 
the debate on the Munich Agreement three weeks ago, this 
was inevitably an anti-climax and members in all parts of 
the House would have been grateful for an immediate oppor- 
tunity to express their misgivings on the state of our defence 
preparations. There were indeed several digressions on 
this subject. Mr. Boothby in particular analysed the enor- 
mous sums that have so far been incurred on rearmament 
and commanded general assent when he argued that the 
results seemed entirely incommensurate with an expenditure 
of £1,000,000,000 in four years. The appointment of Sir 
John Anderson meets with widespread approval, but the 
Prime Minister’s arguments against the setting up of a 
Ministry of Supply in time of peace do not appear to have 
carried general conviction even among his own supporters, 
* *x * * 


Neither Mr. Attlee nor Mr. Chamberlain were at their 
best. The former exhibited all his old faults of delivery which 
detract so much from his effectiveness, although no one 
could complain of the content of his speech. His warning 
against an attack on the social services gave Mr. Chamberlain 
an opportunity to deny the Daily Herald story that the depart- 
ments had been instructed to cut down social expenditure. 
Otherwise the Prime Minister seemed ill at ease. The 
Opposition parties resented his remark that even if Mr. 
Attlee believed that the Munich Agreement was a great defeat 
for this country and for France, he should not say so publicly 
and that the totalitarian States at least did not foul their own 
nests. This gave Sir Archibald Sinclair the opportunity to 
retort that he for one preferred the British tradition of free 
speech and that the people of this country meant to keep it 
and not to accept the Prime Minister’s totalitarian standards. 
During the time that remained some of the dissentient 
Conservatives, who had failed to catch the Speaker’s eye 
last month, notably General Spears and Mr. Vyvyan Adams, 
seized the opportunity to place on record their distrust of 
the Government’s foreign policy. On the other hand, Mr. 
Oswald Lewis staggered his hearers by advocating an imme- 
diate, and apparently unconditional, return of German 
colonies. This is an issue upon which the rank and file 
Government supporters have still to make their views known. 
It is difficult to believe that the majority will endorse Mr. 
Lewis’s view. 

* * «x * 

Wednesday’s debate on the bringing into force of the 
Anglo-Italian Agreement was an altogether livelier affair. 
The Prime Minister made the best of a case which was not 
easy to argue by representing this latest move as a part of the 
general policy of European appeasement. The Opposition 
parties, through the mouths of Mr. Greenwood and Mr. 
Wilfrid Roberts, harped disagreeably upon the continued 
presence in Spain of Italian and German pilots and tech- 
nicians, and of large numbers of Italian troops. The House 
then filled up to hear Mr. Eden deliver one of the most 
striking speeches he has made in recent years. As a Parlia- 
mentary orator he seems to have gained in power since he 
resigned his office. He has the rare gift of being able to drive 
his points home in the most moderate language and he 
achieves pungency without the use of epithets. 

*« * x * 


The new Cabinet appointments have failed to evoke much 
comment, hostile or otherwise. It is strange, however, that, 
up to the time of writing, the Government’s critics have had 
nothing to say about the selection of a peer to be First Lord 
of the Admiralty. In the past they have jealously insisted that 
the heads of the great spending departments should be in 
the Commons. 
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POST-MUNICH POLICY 


HE debate on international! affairs in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday opened a new chapter 
in British foreign policy. Its starting-point is the 
Munich Agreement, which, whatever view be taken of 
its merits, is now a matter of history. The Europe in 
which this country lives and moves is a Europe to which 
Munich has given a new shape. The. balance of power 
has visibly shifted: One State has attained a position 
of predominance such as no European State has enjoyed, 
not merely since the War but for a century before it. 
Two States (as an Italian writer has this week pointed 
out with intelligible satisfaction) are between them 
arbiters—for the present at any rate—of all Europe from 
the Rhine to the Russian frontier. Those are facts, 
hard facts, and it is more profitable now to accept them 
and consider their implications than to argue how they 
came about. 
the Prime Minister said on Tuesday, when he reminded 
his critics that the choice at Munich was between the 
settlement which the Four Powers endorsed and a 
European War. It is a pity Mr. Chamberlain did not 
leave it at that, for to talk about “an agreed solution ” 
in such circumstances is hardly an ingenuous use of 
language. The solution was of course agreed—because, 
as the Prime Minister said, of the alternative. 

But there the agreement is. British policy has to be 
framed in the light of it, and the Prime Minister has 
clear in his own mind a double programme, which 
may be summed up in the two words, appeasement and 
armament. The latter he described frankly as one 
of “ the consequences that flow, I will not say from 
the Munich Agreement, but from the events which led 
up to it,” conspicuous among these, presumably, the 
German mobilisation.| It is a programme to which no 
party can offer any practical alternative, though there 
may be differences of opinion on the directions in which 
appeasement should be sought, and on the prospect of 
achieving it on the lines the Prime Minister is following. 
But there can be no justification for gratuitous criticism in 
advance except on the ground that the principles on which 
Mr. Chamberlain is basing himself are intrinsically 
unsound. And the onus is on those who think that to 
point to a better way. No doubt the Prime Minister’s 
plan of appeasement needs to be supplemented. Whatever 
our relations with Germany and Italy, it is essential that 
we should do everything possible to strengthen our 
ties with the United States and with European countries 
like Holland and Belgium, Switzerland and Scandinavia. 
But it is on our relationships with Germany and Italy 
primarily that peace depends, and if the Prime Minister 
believes that a way can now be found to ease tension, 
eliminate difficulties and diminish instability, he is entitled 
to ask, not that he shall be immune from criticism, 
but at least that no one shall wantonly put obstacles 
in his path. | 

Mr. Chamberlain considers that the interests of the 
four Great Powers of Western and Central Europe can 
now be reconciled, and he may be right. He is mani- 


festly right in insisting that democracies and totalitarian 
States are not to be ranged necessarily in opposing blocs— 
we went into war in 1914 allied with a republic and an 
absolute monarchy—though so long as the one group 


All that need be said on that is what: 
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follows the methods of discussion and the other methods 
of force the divergence between them must be consider. 
able. As to specific differences, Herr Hitler cannot 
complain if his latest assurance that his territorial de 
mands in Europe are exhausted is read in the light of 
his previous declarations to the same effect, but there 
may be reasons none the less for giving it credence, The 
German populations that might be regarded as available 











for absorption have been gathered into the Reich, and 
it seems unlikely that any interference with Switzerland 
or Alsace-Lorraine is contemplated. The colonial gues. 
tion impends, but Herr Hitler himself is not emphasising 
it markedly. _Germany’s.next_campaign is likely to be 
_economic. The trade drive to the South-East Tis 
assumed formidable dimensions, and when the Prime 
Minister sharply rebuked Mr. Attlee for descrying 
political motives behind the economic activities ‘of Dr. 
Funk he must have forgotten Dr. Funk’s own declaration 
at Belgrade last month that economic and political aims 
are inseparable. But South-East Europe is Germaty’s 
natural market, and it would be neither possible’ por 
politic to throw ourselves athwart her there. And as 
long as her transactions are on the barter basis, the South- 
Eastern States will have a strong incentive to do’ what 
trade they can with a country which, like Great Britain, 
can provide them with foreign exchange. In’ this field 
we must be prepared for some sacrifice, but have no cate 
to look for serious conflict. 

Towards Italy the Prime Minister is making a more 
immediate advance, and the Anglo-Italian agreement 
framed last April is likely to come into immediate opera- 
tion. It cannot, in view of its terms, be regarded as 
anything better than a regrettable necessity. In various 
respects, such as the withdrawal of troops from Libya 
(whither she is now sending colonists instead), Italy 
has fulfilled her part of it; our part consists mainly 
of recognition of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
—which means recognition not of its lawfulness but of 
the accomplished fact. Actually it is only a partially 
accomplished fact, but what has happened has happened, 
and the legacy of an unhappy past must not be allowed 
to make the future unhappier still. A far more serious 
question is raised by the stipulation that the agreement 
should not come into force till a “ settlement of the 
Spanish question” had been achieved. It is idle to 
pretend that that condition has been fulfilled. Italy, 
it is true, has withdrawn 10,000 men from Spain, but 
they were infantry, of whom General Franco had little 
need, and a larger number, probably a considerably 
larger number, of aviators and technicians remain. A 
“settlement ” must mean at least that foreign intet- 
vention on both sides is reduced to something negligible 
and Spaniards are left to settle their own destiny by 
conflict or negotiation. A waiver of the condition by Mr. 
Chamberlain now is a highly inexpedient surrender of 
principle. 

- But Mr. Chamberlain believes that a better relationship 
with Italy can be thus established and that simultaneously 
some progress can be made towards an understanding 
with Germany. on the. lines of the famous Munich 
declaration. It may be so.. The decisive test will be 
whether any accord can, be reached on a. limitation of 
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ents. Till it is we must obviously strain every 
e to fill up the alarming gaps in our. defensive equip- 
t, and it is palpably disingenuous on Germany’s 
“A suggest that our anti-aircraft guns and interceptor- 

can be a menace to her. Our leeway in that sphere 
must be made up at almost any cost. The appointment of 
sit John Anderson to be in fact, though not (rather unfor- 
unately) in name, Minister of Civilian Defence should in 


men 


time set A.R.P. on a sound footing, though the Govern- 
ment might well have decided on compulsory registra- 
tion. The armament policy will have to be vigorously 
executed and the appeasement policy pursued with equal 
purpose—but not to the extent of purchasing peace by 
unlimited concessions. With the principles underlying 
the two policies no one can quarrel. In regard to their 
ultimate fruit it is too early still for faith, but not for hope. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CRISIS 


ANY statements have been made in the name of 
M the different Churches in Great Britain during and 
since the September crisis, but the “ message to the 
nation ” jssued this week over the names of representative 

3 in the Christian Churches, headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is the fullest and most weighty 
expression of the mind of the Churches that has yet 
heen laid before the country. It is not a completely 
gtisfactory document; it too faithfully reflects the 
mind of the Churches for that. They have heard a 
vice saying “Cry,” and when they asked “ What 
shall we cry?” that earnest and almost desperate 
interrogation to all appearance received no sure and 
sufficient answer, or none that was surely and sufficiently 
comprehended. There may be many reasons for that. 
Certainly the Archbishops and their colleagues and the 
Anglican and other Churches are not to be blamed for 
failure to discover a clear and simple solution of the 
paralysing perplexities which confront Christian and 
pagan citizens alike. If any criticism lies indeed, it is 
by reason of a tendency, perhaps inevitable, to underrate 
the fundamental difficulties of the situation that has 
prompted their pronouncement. 

Two Christian virtues, humility and truth, find 
themselves in some conflict in the message. It is 
incontestable, admittedly, that all have sinned, or, as 
the message puts it, that “all nations, our own among 
them, and the whole Christian Church, have had some 
share in the guilt and have deserved the judgement,” 
and it is proper that we should both repent and bring 
forth fruits worthy of repentance. Since the message 
is addressed to this nation and not, for example, to the 
German nation, the humility of confession is relevant 
and right. But to leave it there is to do violence to 
truth. In their anxiety to include all, Briton and German 
and Italian and Frenchman alike, in the same admission 
of guilt, the authors (or author) of the message have 
gone beyond what patent and recognised facts warrant. 
To suggest that the Christian values on which we had 
hoped that civilisation would be built are in danger of 
disappearing from the world is to do our own nation 
some injustice. There is little evidence that its appre- 
cation of Christian values has been dulled. On the 
contrary, the spectacle of the abandonment of Christian 
values elsewhere has on the whole intensified here a 
consciousness of their supreme importance. The mind, 
it is true, loses something of its sensitiveness as the 
appalling picture of brutality, aggression, broken faith 
ad acquisitive ambitions is unfolded daily before its 
eyes; but there is no visible tendency to call black 
white, or even a non-committal grey. 

When, moreover, the Church leaders pass from 
analysis to constructive exhortation their proposals 
are still marked by some inadequacy and disregard of 


hard realities. Nothing can be more admirable than the 
affirmation that “‘ Christian duty demands that in the 
settlement of international disputes the method of reason, 
conference and conciliation must be substituted for the 
method of violence.” It does indeed. But is it to this 
nation that the truth needs to be proclaimed? The 
insoluble problem in international politics today is how 
nations that believe in reason, conference and con- 
ciliation are to negotiate with nations that in external 
as in internal politics spurn those Christian methods 
and prefer the way of violence. What is the Christian 
approach to the national leader who in the very midst 
of conference reaffirms his ultimatum and declares that 
rather than see the execution of his demands delayed 
he will set his armies marching ? With what weapons 
are the followers of Christ to confront Anti-Christ— 
for the proclaimed policy of dominant sections in more 
than one European country is avowedly that? What, 
in all seriousness, is to be the Christian answer to Dr. 
Goebbels’ new slogan of “ The Book and the Sword,” 
the book being Mein Kampf? For Christians the term 
“the Book” has a very different connotation, and one 
which little suggests alliance with the sword—even if 
the sword were used in its literal sense and not as an 
expedient euphemism for high explosive bombs showered 
on helpless populations from the air. The Churches 
might have sufficient faith in their Book to pit it unsup- 
ported, with all its implications, against Herr Hitler’s 
book and sword as well. But that would be to meet 
totalitarian dictatorship with totalitarian Christianity, 
and few of the more eminent Church leaders have 
seriously suggested that. 

And it would be unreasonable to expect the authors 
of the present message to suggest it. For they are 
addressing not the Churches, their fellow-Christians 
who share their faith and their loyalties, but the nation, 
which for the most part confesses neither. That 
confronts them with an almost insuperable difficulty. 
Up to a point they may be able to translate spiritual 
truths into political language calculated to impress tke 
non-Christian citizen. “‘ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by My Spirit,” may be legitimately (though incom- 
pletely) rendered “the method of reason, conference 
and conciliation must be substituted for the method 
of violence,”’ but the doctrine so expressed is not exclus- 
ively, nor even distinctively, Christian. The Church 
leaders’ message is not for a moment to be depreciated. 
It contains much practical wisdom, some eminently 
sound observations on the duty of Christian charity in 
regard to the homeless and helpless refugees, and the 
more specifically Christian reminder that before the 
rule of God can be established in the life of nations it 
must be established in the life of individuals. And 
to those whom the dark possibilities of recent weeks 
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have made conscious of the need of a more vital faith 
they affirm that “ prayer with and for their fellow- 
Christians in other countries would itself be an instrument 
of peace.” That need not be questioned, though 
in the very countries which the authors of the message 
have most in mind the Churches appear at present 
completely powerless to influence national policy. 
But what is to be prayed for? Merely peace in the 
sense of abstinence from war? That no doubt ‘is 
something, but the Church leaders certainly mean more 
than that. And when they speak of prayer they are 
addressing necessarily those in the nation who believe 
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in prayer. The petition most often offered in 

words in the Churches of this land is summed Up in 
the simple and pregnant words “ Thy will be done.” 
They present an almost intimidating challenge tp the 
Church today. Have the Church leaders concentrated 
on applying them to this crisis, pledged in advance tp 
accept and preach that will as their searching might 
reveal it—no matter to what strange conclusions it may 
lead them? They may have, but their message, admirable 
as in many ways it is, seems somehow hardly the utterance 
of men who have searched their hearts afresh and made 
discoveries. Yet there may still be discoveries to be made, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE riddle of the international situation is not to be read 
fully or accurately yet. No one knows what further 
demands, if any, Herr Hitler has to make, or on whom. Mean- 
while I reproduce an estimate of the situation by a very com- 
petent—and orthodox Nazi—German. According to him Hert 
Hitler means what he says when he declares he has no further 
territorial demands in Europe; he has none; countries 
like Switzerland can sleep easy; and no visible cause of 
war between Germany and Britain or France exists; the 
Polish Corridor is to find an ingenious solution ; a vast 
motor road will “ fly-over” the Corridor, thus connecting 
East Prussia physically with the rest of the Reich (as a 
matter of fact a similar suggestion, but for a railway rather 
than a road, was made years ago); Germany, of course, 
must have South-Eastern Europe for her market, and the 
colonial question must be settled sooner or later by negotiation, 
as it no doubt can be. If that survey, coming from a German 
well qualified to voice the policy of the typical Nazi, does in 
fact represent Nazi policy and Herr Hitler’s, a working 
accommodation in Europe should not be unattainable. 
.-It may not be altogether on the lines we should choose, but, 
at any rate, it gives no excuse for war. 
* * * x 

“ By far the ablest administrator on the Treasury Bench ” 
is the description an experienced Parliamentarian, formerly 
a colleague of Sir John Anderson, gives me of the new 
Lord Privy Seal. An appraising survey of the Bench in 
question might lead a cynic to murmur that this is measured 
praise, but it was meant to be high praise, and there is no 
doubt that it is fully merited. Sir John has had a remarkably 
varied career, and he has held no post in which he has not 
been a marked success. That does not mean necessarily 
that he can be counted on to make a marked success of 
Civilian Defence, for he has to clear up a considerable mess, 
carry through a vast amount of complex co-ordination 
between different Government Departments and between 
Whitehall and local authorities, and to build up an executive 
machine out of nothing. He may almost be said to be risking 
his Ministerial career before he enters on it, and it speaks well 
for his moral courage that he should do that open-eyed. 
If he does succeed he will be marked for considerable 
advancement. Sir John was elected for the Scottish Univer- 
sities as a National Conservative. He might I think be 
ticketed with equal accuracy as a Left Wing Conservative 
or a Right Wing Liberal (if there is any difference). 

* *x * * 

Mr. Chamberlain has had at least once ip the recent past 
to protest publicly against the suggestion that he has Fascist 
sympathies, and there is, in fact, nothing in his public career 
to suggest that he is anything but a genuine democrat. But 
he has undeniably permitted himself one or two unconsidered 
utterances well calculated to lend some colour to the charge. 
When, for example, in the House on Tuesday, Mr. Attlee 
made the criticism, perfectly fair in an Opposition leader, 

that the peace at Munich represented a great defeat for this 


country and France and the cause of law and order, the 
Prime Minister reproved him for saying such a thing Publicly 
even if he thought it, adding that “ it is not one of the chara. 
teristics of the totalitarian States, at any rate, that they are 
accustomed to foul their own nests.” It is not, in fact, one 
of the characteristics of the totalitarian States to permit g 
word of criticism of their Government—to permit, that is tp 
say, any vestige of that system of discussion and decision 
which is the very basis of democratic government. Let a 
Government, for its own convenience and shelter, succeed 
in conferring on itself immunity from Parliamentary and 
public criticism and we shall in a single stride have passed 
from democracy to Fascism. It is quite certain that the Prime 
Minister did not mean what his words, on any ordinary 
interpretation, imply. 
*x * * *x 

The scare created in the United States by the broadcast 
of a highly topical and localised version of Mr. Wells’ War 
of the Worlds interests me chiefly as an example of the force 
of suggestibility. The voice in the studio announced that the 
Martians were advancing through New Jersey, and promptly 
a number of what would normally, I suppose, have been 
accepted as credible witnesses, reported that they had actually 
seen them. Similarly, and nearer home, Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
missing python (or its indistinguishable twin) was this week 
sighted by a number of honest and truthful citizens over a 
considerable area, though it turned out in the end never to 
have moved from a comfortable concealment in its owner's 
chimney. It is, of course, the Russians in England in 1914 
(or the angels at Mons) over again. And rather less relevantly 
it reminds me of the barrister who was asked whether under 
English law a man might marry his deceased widow’s niece. 
“ Ah, that,” he replied portentously, “is a singularly nice 
point; but I’ve known a case.” 

* * * * 

There is a casual paragraph in Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
book on the Peace Conference which acquires a peculiar 
appositeness at the moment. Writing of the allocation of 
mandates for the German colonies Mr. Lloyd George notes 
that Canada remained the only British Dominion without 
any extraneous responsibilities : 

‘* Personally [he writes] I regretted the disinclination of het 
statesmen and her people then to share in the direct responsi- 
bilities of Empire. I had been of the opinion that Canada 
might undertake the control and administration of the British 
West Indian islands on behalf of the Empire. Those beautiful 
and fertile islands were—and still are—suffering from the 
neglect which is inevitable in an immense and scattered estate 
needing care and capital, not only for its full development 
but even to prevent its falling into decay. Canada has n0 
tropical or semi-tropical territory, and I thought the under- 
taking might interest the Canadian people.” 

Sir Robert Borden at Paris was not responsive to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s suggestion. The idea of encouraging the transfer 
of small outlying colonies to the self-governing Dominion 
nearest them is worth considering, all the same. JANUS. - 
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PATENT MEDICINES AND THE LAW—IV 


By LORD HORDER 


[In the last article in this series the stringent measures taken in countries like the United States and Norway, 


Sweden 


and Denmark to regulate the sale and advertisement of patent medicines were outlined. Lord Horder here 


indicates the legislation desirable in his view tn thts country] 


the three articles which have just appeared in successive 
issues of The Spectator your Special Correspondent has 
underlined and supplemented my presentation of this matter 
in the House of Lords on July 26th last. I asked for some 
control of the present unsatisfactory position, a reasonable 
request bearing in mind that the twenty-four-years’-old 
recommendations of the Select Committee dealing with the 
question have never been implemented, and the fact that 
Great Britain is the only country of note in which any such 


control is lacking. 
With every desire to be fair, I think it may be said 
igdubitably that since I drew attention afresh to the anomaly 
i present existing in regard to quack medicines, the articles, 
and comments that have appeared show a consensus 
f opinion in favour of some action being taken in the public 
interest. The Government apologist made it clear that, 
though legislation would be difficult, there would be 
gmpathy with reasonable suggestions for action provided 
we made good our case and convinced the Minister that 
public opinion was with us. 


Lord Gage reminded us that this is a free country. 
] would add that there are so few free countries left that 
] am always very careful to do anything to prevent ours 
fom remaining any longer one of them. Lord Gage’s 
contention (though he did not press this point) that in a 
free country a man can be a fool if he chooses seems to me 
somewhat evasive. There is all the difference between 
deliberation and victimisation. Even in democratic countries 
the citizen. is protected: we have our Merchandise Marks 
Act, under certain conditions share-pushing is illegal and— 
what is more pertinent—milk must be milk if it is an article 
of commerce and meat must be free from contamination. 
A man may not drink alcoholic beverages where and when 
he likes—unless, by the way, it be in the form of a fairly 
potent draught miscalled a “food” or a “ tonic wine.” 
I hold that it is the duty of any protective and educational 
Ministry, such as the Ministry of Health, at least to render 
it difficult for the citizen to make a fool of himself where 
his health is concerned. He is a member of a community, 
and if Lord Gage’s argument be sound, then why a Fitness 
Campaign? Lord Gage reminds us that education is the 
better part. True, but whilst this process is going on, do 
we not protect the child ? 


But I must resist the temptation to deal with this and 
some other important aspects of the matter in this article. 
The Editor desires me to make concrete suggestions on the 
ines of that control for which, as I say, a large body of 
the intelligent public is asking. 

We need control of two things: (1) of the remedy and 
(2) of the advertisement. In regard to (1) control should 
not be difficult. We require (a) a register of all persons 
offering remedies for sale, to each and all of whom a licence 
may be granted. We also require (b) disclosure of the 
ingredients of the remedy, not necessarily to the public but 
necessarily to the controlling body (presumably the Minister 
of Health). The disclosed formula must be a correct 
description of the ingredients, nothing must be added to, 
or subtracted from, the remedy without notification, inactive 
ingredients must be omitted, and no new name may be given 
0 an old ingredient without notification and authorisation. 
In regard to (2) control would not be so easy, yet it is even 
More important in the public interest, as I tried to make 
lar in my speech in the House of Lords. The evil of the 































and, if this 


misleading advertisements grows apace; the evil of harmful 
or inactive ingredients grows less and less. 


The propaganda becomes rapidly more dangerous than 
the armament, so much so that no form of control which 
does not include the modern type of advertisement in its 
ambit can be really effective in checking the evil. Today, 
disclosure of the remedy is often made in the hope that this 
will condone all faults. The expert advertisement-writer 
need not concern himself with the nature of the remedy, he 
need only concern himself with the psychology of the potential 
purchaser. Fear and credulity are his great allies. Less 
often than formerly does he offer the remedy for incurable 
diseases ; it is Jatent disease of which he warns the citizen, 
so that no one, even the healthiest, be he or she at all sensitive 
or apprehensive, is likely to escape. There is, too, the topical 
appeal, either to recent advances in medical science (vitamins, 
radium, rays, &c.), or to events (the Prime Minister’s catarrh, 
nerve strain during the crisis, &c.). 

There are two alternatives here, (a) censorship of all adver- 
tisements, or (b) calling advertisers to book in respect of their 
form of “ holding out ” the remedy, if this is a gross abuse, 
requiring the withdrawal or modification of the advertisement 
be not done, withdrawing the licence. 
“ Diagnosis ” and “treatment” through the post would 
be prohibited. 


What of the necessary machinery for effecting this control ? 
This requires a committee, to advise the Minister of Health, 
consisting of members with technical knowledge who will 
concern themselves with chemical, physical and therapeutic 
matters; and members who are representative of the manu- 
facturers, the pharmacists, the advertising agents, the news- 
papers, and the medical profession, who will consider the 
“holding out.” Indeed, the persons who were represented in 
the deputation which presented the last Bill dealing with this 
subject to the Minister in July, 1935, are those required for this 
purpose. Through the Minister, who should have the final 
veto, this advisory committee would warn, would inflict fines, 
and would, if necessary, remove names from the register. Any 
such action would carry the leave to appeal to the High Court. 


By control such as is here envisaged legitimate proprietary 
medicines, reasonably presented to the public, would gain 
and not lose. The public would not be prevented from 
getting access to simple remedies, even without medical 
advice, if they chose so to do. I mention this because it is 
frequently said that doctors have a “down” on patent 
medicines for the reason that, by purchasing them, the 
public short-circuit the visit to the doctor and his prescription. 
Such control as is intended would not “ insulate knowledge,” 
it would tend to disseminate accurate knowledge, and thus 
educate as well as protect the citizen. 


What, then, should be the next step ? Should it be taken 
from within or from without ? Should the Ministry of Health 
initiate action which the gathering momentum of public 
opinion surely demands ? Or should a private member’s Bill 
in one or the other House mobilise the opinion of Parliament 
and give the mandate to the Ministry ? There is an influential 
group in both Houses bent upon dealing with this growing 
menace to individual and national health. But the general 
tenor of the Government reply to the motion in the House 
of Lords leads them to believe that the Minister might act 
if a little more pressure were brought to bear upon him. 
And from several points of view a Government measure 
would have great advantages. 
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BRITISH POLICY NOW—IV ae 

By THE EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. es 

[This is the fourth of a series of articles on British Foreign Policy as it must be framed in the situation created by the Mi w What 





Agreement ; every writer is invited to express his own opinions freely. Next week’s article will be by Sir Norman Angel) 


N the series of articles which have appeared in The Spectator 
under this heading, different writers have expressed their 
opinion about the policy which this country should pursue 
now—the “now” apparently suggesting that as a result of 
the recent crisis which ended in the Agreement of Munich 
some new policy is required. I am not wholly convinced 
that anything new is called for. My own opinion is that the 
crisis was the inevitable result of having too many policies, 
and that if a long succession of crises ending in similar Agree- 
ments is to be avoided, what is required is not an addition to 
the numerous policies which are already being attempted 
simultaneously, but the adoption of one consistent policy 
which will be clearly understood both at home and abroad. 
In the post-War years we have drifted aimlessly, trying in 
turn whatever seemed at the moment to be electorally expedi- 
ent, but without faith or conviction in anything. 

Peace—of course, we have all been for peace, but without 
any agreement either upon what was meant by peace or upcn 
the best means of securing it. To be in favour of peace was 
a good electoral cry, and to accuse your opponents of being 
war-mongers was an obvious corollary. The remarkable 
results achieved by the Peace Ballot, organised by the League 
of Nations Union and other Societies in 1935, revealed to 
Parliamentary candidates that a promise to support Collective 
Security through the League of Nations was necessary to 
secure their return at the General Election of that year. Yet 
the Parliament elected on the strength of those promises has 
consistently approved both the speeches and actions which 
in the last two years have frustrated the policy it was elected 
to carry out. 

Except for two short intervals, when a Labour Government 
was in office but not in power, the Right-wing party has had 
undisputed control of our foreign policy since the War, and 
yet it has never succeeded in making clear what that policy 
was. Ministers themselves have at no time been united 
about it. They have professed to adopt the new technique 
of collective action through the League of Nations in inter- 
national affairs, but in practice they have tried to combine 
it with the old technique of Power Diplomacy. The Govern- 
ment, the majority which support it in the House of Commons, 
the Government Press, the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic 
Service have all contained both supporters and critics of each 
school, and consequently there has been no unity of purpose. 
We have tried everything in turn and nothing long. We 
have collectively criticised Japanese aggression in China and 
acquiesced at every stage in the aggression which we criticised. 
At Locarno we welcomed Germany into the League, but 
subsequently did nothing beyond the evacuation of the 
Rhineland to keep her there. As we did not secure the 
friendship of the unarmed Weimar Republic, we have got in 
its place the enmity of the heavily armed Nazi Reich. 

At Stresa we tried half-heartedly to build a collective front 
against Germany, and at the same moment negotiated uni- 
laterally a Naval Treaty with her. Six months later we 
tried, again with no conviction, to create a collective front 
against Italian aggression in Abyssinia, and having created it 
were the first to propose its abandonment. Sir Samuel 
Hoare went to Geneva to proclaim our faith in the League 
of Nations, and a few weeks later he and Monsieur Laval 
were trying to compound a felony with Mussolini. We have 
tried to secure the support of one set of people by declaring 
that the League of Nations was the sheet-anchor of our 
policy, and of another set of people by declaring that we 
would never fight except when British interests were involved. 
Among the British interests for which we would fight we have 
always declared the security of France to be one, yet at 


Munich we and the French were parties to the wes 

of the ‘Little. Entente in Eastern Europe on which F 
security, and therefore our own, largely depended, 
quence the British public is completely bewildered 
is not a country in the world which could predict With an 

confidence what Great Britain will do next. Ye = 
assured by the Press which supports the Government thy 
it has kept us out of war and maintained our “ moral leader 
ship ” in Europe ! 

It is in these circumstances that The Spectator is inyi 
answers to the question “‘ What should British Policy benoy)» 
The first requisite would seem to be to have one pol 
instead of many, to maintain it consistently for at lea , 
few years in succession, and to make it sufficiently Clear for 
other countries to be able to foresee how we should at 
in any given circumstances. In a world where some Goven. 
ments know their own minds and others do not, the former 
are more likely to secure what they want. Those who cop. 
sciously strive to control events so as to make them confom 
to a settled policy will always outmatch those who dri 
aimlessly into crises which they are unable to prevent, and 
escape from them by accepting terms which they are powerley 
to reject. 

A necessary feature of any policy is the recovery as fir 
as may be possible of our island position. Immunity from, 
knock-out blow from the air must be secured either by the 
abolition by international agreement of military air forces 
coupled with international control of civil aviation, or by the 
perfecting of our air defences to the utmost extent which 
science, organisation and money can accomplish. 
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The next essential of any policy is to concert with those 
States which have a common interest in resisting German 
aggression or domination such measures of economic, 
financial and military co-operation as will make their resistance 
effective. Finally, as condition of our participation in such: 
combination of States, we should insist that that combination 
shall neither seek to dominate Europe itself nor refuse to 
seek through conference and negotiation a remedy for 
conditions which are claimed by others to be unjust. 

By such a policy, pursued with consistency and conviction, 
the way will be opened for the reconstruction of the League 
of Nations, which can then devote the whole of its energies 
to the problem of human welfare, not by periodically altering 
the boundaries of States, but by reconciling the interests 
of those who live on each side of national frontiers. 

There is nothing incompatible between democracies 
and dictatorships, any more than between Monarchies and 
Republics. But just as tolerance of rival political opinions 
within a State is a necessary condition of human freedom, 
so tolerance of different forms of Government is necessafy 
to any international co-operation—subject in both cases to the 
condition that the interests of States as of individuals must be 
subordinated to the orderly process of law which is the founda- 
tion of all civilised society whether national or internation. 

Such a policy does not exclude—indeed it postulates— 
appeasement by concession and negotiation. Concessions 
to secure friendship and co-operation in a common polity 
between nations are evidence of statesmanship, but conces- 
sions to enemies who refuse co-operation and will only use 
them for the further coercion of those who make them at 
evidence of suicidal mania. Such concessions can no more 
secure peace than payments to a blackmailer. There 84 
strong demand today for a national effort, and greattt 
sacrifices, in rearmament, but there can be no response 0 
that demand unless it is made quite clear both at home and 
abroad how the armament is to be used. If its purpose 
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to defend British possessions—a purpose in which 

no other nation can feel any interest—it- will fail, because, 
Nurse Cavell reminded us, patriotism today is not enough. 
: men of the country will only respond willingly 


un, 
ae om Sir Arnold Wilson has called “ the summons to 


an Assize of Arms” if they are convinced that the arms 
they are called upon to bear will be used, if need be, to 
secure among nations that respect for law and protection 
against violence which is demanded of and assured to private 
citizens in every civilised State. 


HOW THE PUBLIC THINKS—Ii. 


By S. C. LESLIE 


[This is the second of a series of four articles discussing the factors which make British public opinion what it is| 


HILE the state of public opinion may be very far from 
satisfactory, there has been progress. The popular 
Press of today is more responsible and better informed than 
its ha’penny pre-War ancestor. There are still probably 
wer a million households where no daily paper is taken, and 
the only periodical reading is the more debased portion of the 
Sunday Press : but there are far fewer such households than 
in 1913. Again, the effect of the canvassing methods by 
which papers buy readers away from one another is to habitu- 
ate many of the working-class to a series of refreshing changes 
of point of view, to make them aware of bias, and to leave 
them ina condition of healthy scepticism. Even the “ tabloids” 
are in some sense newspapers, and for many of their readers 
in advance on the Sunday paper which was the sole previous 
reading. The circulation of papers like The Times, the Daily 
Telegraph, and their provincial counterparts, is much higher 
than ever before, and still rising. Ten, or even five, years 
ago a circulation of over a million for such papers would have 
seemed very unlikely. As P.E.P. has pointed out, it is seven 
times as great as the total sale of the British Press a hundred 
years ago, when our population was already half its present 
swe. There are grounds, too, for thinking that the intellectual 
quality and the social content of films are also higher than ten 
years ago. The steadying influence of the B.B.C. is a new 
factor, and a weighty one. The continual rise in the level of 
dementary school education surely argues some corresponding 
tise'in the quality of the product. 


But this progress, though real, is much too slow for satis- 
faction. The factor of the rhythm and rate of change needs 
special thought nowadays in any consideration of public 
opinion. The world has been moving faster since the War 
than before it, faster in the nineteen-thirties than the ’twenties, 
faster since 1934 than before, faster this year than last. It 
may help in understanding the significance of rhythm in public 
affairs if we think of public consciousness as existing on 
various levels, possessing various degrees of solidity. A 
German student of the subject, Ténnies, spoke of three levels, 
the solid, the fluid and the gaseous. The solid level of 
opinion is almost equivalent to the “ set ” of what is called 
national character ; it changes imperceptibly if at all. The 
fluid level changes more readily. The gaseous level repre- 
sents the daily rise and fall of current notions. But we need 
not take this threefold classification too seriously : it is better 
to think of a continuous scale. At or near the bottom are such 
attitudes as the insularity of the people of Britain: and what 
we may call their political Protestantism. Higher up are the 
attitudes towards the oversea Empire, to the réle of the 
State in social and economic affairs, to Tariff questions— 
attitudes which, on the whole, change only with the genera- 
tions. Then higher still are changes of party allegiance, 
above them again shifts of public attention from one social 
sue to another, and at the very top the wild dartings and 
plungings of opinion which signalise times of great emotional 
disturbance, and which perhaps reached an all-time British 
record in the two days before the receipt of Hitler’s invitation 
toMunich. I believe that the deeper down the scale we go, 
the more reasonable and more reliable are the attitudes we 
find, because these have stood the severest test of time and 
experience, and best proved their adequacy to the circum- 
stances and make-up of the community ; while those at the 
lop are the most worthless, the most at the mercy of passion. 


It may be a useful illustration if we consider the course of 
the recent crisis in the light of this conception. While the 
politically conscious minority had foreseen the crisis three 
months or a year or five years beforehand, the semi-educated 
middle section did not become actively aware of it until shortly 
before the Berchtesgaden interview, and a mass of other 
people did not react to it until the Prime Minister was leaving. 
As the crisis moved on, and the reality of the issues before 
the country began to be appreciated, the “ stereotypes,” or 
fixed ideas and symbols, which do duty for political thought 
in most people’s minds, came up to the surface and jostled 
one another, giving an unmistakable display of their bareness 
and inadequacy. The “self-determination” stereotype, 
cast in 1918, came up and was pressed upon public attention ; 
the “ collective security ” stereotype, of later date, which had 
formerly seemed to fit comfortably into the same frame as 
** self-determination,” now appeared as an incompatible rival. 


The picture of “ Britain the champion of justice ” and that 
of “ England the tight little island,” which had also fitted 
neatly together in the dim recesses of many a mind, now came 
out, came apart, and bumped into one another painfully. 
As the tension increased, and the gas-masks and the trenches 
appeared, many whose political education was well above 
average found that what they had thought to be clear and 
reasoned convictions in their own minds were themselves 
no more than stereotypes, even if etched in fine detail. 
Pacifists abandoned their pacifism; radical anti-fascists 
applauded the Prime Minister ; only a tiny minority of doc- 
trinaires, social philosophers, exceptionally obstinate people 
(and really wise ones like you and me), felt that they still 
knew where they were. Meanwhile the unpolitical mass, 
having less to part with in the way of reasoned political con- 
viction and (as is characteristic of working-class people) a 
more realistic awareness of where the shoe would pinch, had 
in large part ceased even the pretence of political thought, 
and had become indifferent, fatalistic, resentful, or terrified, 
as their temperament suggested. Then at some stage be- 
tween Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast and the meeting of Par- 
liament two days later, the situation began in people’s minds 
to move down from the level of vague shifting notions where 
the pressure of undirected emotion had kept it, down through 
the level of political stereotypes and ideas, picked up or 
thought out in the preceding ten years, down to the deeper 
level, where basic national attitudes, basic public opinion, are 
found. 

The ordinary Englishman’s ingrained sense of his own 
right to be top dog had ceased to be powerful enough, 
in the year of grace 1938, to move him by its single force to 
decision and action. His sense of the vital importance of a 
clear moral issue might, or might not, by itself have been 
enough. But when Hitler managed to convey the impression 
of wanting a brutal solution for its own sake, and the moral 
issue seemed clear, the two motives began to operate together. 
John Bull and God’s Englishman coalesced, and the people 
made up its mind. On Wednesday, it was ready for war. 
This was only two or three days after the first sight of the 
trenches and the gas-masks, when people were almost 
literally stunned with the shock. That must be remembered 
when we think of the British people as slow. It appears 
that at deeper levels, and when the question is the crystallising 
of a basic attitude into decisive contemporary shape, there is 
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no lack of speed. The slowness is a slowness of political 
apprehension: a too sluggish rhythm of development: and 
adaptation at all levels of political thought above the very 
deepest. 

Certainly events moved too fast for the British public 
curing the latter part of September: and whether the deci- 
’ sions taken were right or wrong, they were not the decisions 
of an organised public opinion. Except on the one issue 
which for a brief—and not, as it turned out, a decisive— 
moment, was clearly apprehended, public opinion was thor- 
oughly disorganised, and dragged at the heels of events with 
a bumping speed that left us all feeling badly bruised for some 
time after. And what was true in an extreme form during 
the crisis has been true for some years past : public awareness 
has not kept pace with events. While politically instructed 
minorities have known what to think from their own point of 
view, the body of the nation has been falling increasingly 
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behind the contemporary facts, and its attitudes at a giv 
moment have been those appropriate to a stage anything frm 
one to five years earliér. Once again one is reminded 
Bryce—note how his democratic optimism carried realistic 
sting in the tail: “ You cannot presume on the ignorance of 
the people, nor on the power party-organisation May acquire 
over them. If you can get at the people—for that is the 
difficulty—things will usually go well. But the People mus, 
have time.” 

One great problem today is that the people ‘have not 
time. And the question may arise whether we can risk short 
cuts. Under the pressure of time and events shall its leaders 
try to“ rush ” the people? Shall they by an easy manipul- 
tion of political symbols and stereotypes hastily adapt basic 
attitudes to contemporary circumstances, and play upon those 
attitudes in order to achieve an appropriate posture of readje 
ness for action ? 


THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 


By D. R. 


MONTH after the Munich Agreement France is 

neither cheerful, nor strongly united, nor sure. where 

she is going. All this may change when M. Daladier’s 

decrees appear and the nation discovers what is the pro- 

gramme for which he is going to ask Parliament’s approval 

under threat of a dissolution. A month’s waiting has not 
improved confidence or made bold action easier. 

During the last four weeks the man in the street has 
come more and more to recognise the unpleasant aspects 
of the Munich Agreement. He has naturally been quicker 
to do so in Paris than in the provinces, where international 
issues are remoter and the prospects of daily life are more 
stable. The Comte de Paris, eldest son of the Bourbon 
pretender to the throne of France, expressed in dignified 
language a very widely held opinion when, in a statement 
to the Press delivered in defiance of the laws of exile on the 
soil of France, he argued that in the circumstances of last 
September the Government was right to give way, but 
that this did not alter the gravity of France’s defeat or 
diminish the shame of her failure to keep her word. The 
Comte de Paris has more than once made declarations 
which would give the cause of royalism a future in France 
if it had not been irremediably dead for at least a generation. 
At all events his summing-up of Munich is the one which 
would seem to offer most chance of rallying the nation to 
the tremendous effort which will be required to set its 
economic and financial house in order, not to mention the 
necessary rearmament in the air. 

Unfortunately the Government is so far from adopting 
this view that official pronouncements on Munich are 
increasingly complacent. Both M. Daladier and M. Bonnet 
talk of France’s “ friendships ” in eastern Europe as if she 
still disposed of extensive goodwill in that quarter. The 
Prime Minister described: the Munich Agreement as closing, 
at some sacrifice it is true, a crisis of twenty years. M. de 
Monzie, the Minister of Public Works, has declared that 
France need feel neither shame nor humiliation, and even 
referred to the Munich Agreement as a standard of political 
achievement which must now be reached in home affairs. 
M. Herriot alone amongst the front rank leaders of the 
Radical Party expressed adequate appreciation of what the 
Munich Agreement involved in a sombre speech which 
must be accounted amongst the greatest of his career. 

Some of the considerations put forward in defence of 
France’s foreign policy touch the honour of other nations. 
The suggestion advanced in a Right-wing radical newspaper 
that President Benes asked England and France to force 
Czechoslovakia to give way to Germany has already received 
a proper reply, but was not withdrawn by the man who made 
it. Englishmen are more directly concerned with a passage 
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in Senator Berthod’s report on foreign policy for the Radical 
Congress (certainly prepared with M. Bonnet’s help). yy, 
Berthod declares that English opinion, well known to fel 
strongly about the right of self-determination, which had 
already been applied in Ireland, would not conceivably have 
allowed the conclusion of Lord Runciman that Czechs and 
Sudetens could no longer live together (explained to M, 
Daladier and M. Bonnet in London, he states, on Septem- 
ber 18th) to have been rejected. Was France then to have 
started a war without enjoying the assurance of British 
support ? This balm is being applied to a good many French 
consciences. 

Since M. Daladier was determined to tell the Radical 
Congress that the Munich Agreement was something better 
than a lesser evil, he fell back upon making the most prominent 
feature of his speech to the Radical Congress a denunciation 
of the Communist Party, which was richly deserved on 
many counts, and is undoubtedly very popular with a large 
section of the public. Coming when it did, however, this 
denunciation seemed not unconnected with the fact that the 
Communists are the only party to have entirely condemned 
the Munich agreement, whose other individual critics on the 
Left and Right were included in the same frown of M. 
Daladier’s disapproval. To proclaim at such a moment 
something approaching an anti-Communist crusade, as 
M. Daladier did in his first speech to the Radical Congress, was 
felt by class-conscious workmen, even if they are themselves 
at loggerheads with the Communist party, to be unjustly 
one-sided in view of the marked willingness of a section of 
the bourgeois Press to listen to German and Italian arguments 
during the crisis. It amounts to a declaration that the enemy 
is on the Left, in contradiction to the Front Populaire principle 
that the enemy is on the Right. This makes friendly and 
confident relations tetween the Radicals and Socialists 
impossible, even though M. Daladier has promised to main- 
tain the essential features of the Front Populaire social reforms. 
In fact it means that M. Daladier’s Cabinet and its successors 
for some time to come will be based on a majority of Radicals, 
Centre and Right—the majority which in the small hours of 
October sth granted the Government plenary powers of 
decree in financial matters. 

It would te absurd to suggest that this automatically 
amounts to a Fascist danger, for the French parties of the 
Right are if anything more constitutional than those of the 
Left. A Government leaning to the Right at least promises 
more effective administration than the Front Populaire 
Cabinets provided. For the moment, however, it does mean 
that a mood of national unity which is more important than 
the formation of a “ Government of National Union ” has 
been missed. Further, it is impossible in present circumstances 
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tell how far the political current now strongly set towards 
® Right will carry France, because the normal dykes are in 
poatg of being submerged. Party congresses are being given 
the importance of parliamentary sessions. Foreign policy 
has been reversed without a serious debate in the Chamber. 
Plenary financial powers have been delegated to the Govern- 
ften that the form in which the Chamber passes 


0 0 
rs Budget has ceased to.be of much importance. Finally, 
the spectacle of M. Daladier, one of the principal architects 


of the Front Populaire, who committed himself.to a Front 
Populaire majority when he formed the present Government, 
taking a lead in the destruction of the Front Populaire two 
and a half years after its success at the polls is not one which 
encourages the French citizen to great faith in his ability 
to influence his country’s fate by voting every four years. 
In looking for a Right majority M. Daladier is reflecting the 
swing of French opinion, but at the same time he is in spite of 
himself making French political institutions look rather 
rd. 
-* future is all the more obscure because of the profound 
changes in French life which must be brought about if she is 
to extricate herself from her difficulties, and of the passions 
which the present malaise and uncertainty must generate. 
France will have to break with the strong tradition of artisan 
manufacture which is- deeply rooted in her civilisation. 


“ Quel malheur! Quelle. perturbation dans ma fabrique,” 
was the cry of.distress of a French manufacturer of scientific 
instruments of precision when he received an order for 
2,009 microscopes for the French Army not long ago. His 
distress was not altogether ignoble, but explains why France 
has so few aeroplanes of the latest model. 

The tide of xenophobia and anti-Semitism continues to rise. 
There were traces of a desire to placate these feelings in 
M. Daladier’s speech. Without foreign immigrants France’s 
population would already be in a state of rapid decline, 
yet the Liberal-minded Minister of Education, M. Jean Zay, 
referred plaintively the other day to overcrowding in .the 
Paris schools due to the presence of- 40,000 foreign children, 
making up 8 per cent. of the pupils. Nearly all those children 
are potential French citizens! There have been numerous 
references in the Nationalist Press to the large number: of 
foreigners who have been treated for nothing by municipal 
hospitals, or who are being lodged and fed at the Republic’s 
expense in prison. Since foreigners are now the principal 
source of supply of unskilled labour, this state of things is 
scarcely surprising, especially as unfortunate political or 
Jewish émigrés whose papers are not in order and are unable 
to leave French territory are now being sent ruthlessly to 
prison. France’s dwindling magnanimity is an index of her 
difficulties. 


THE VALUES OF LIFE: I. QUASI CURSORES 


By ERNEST BARKER 


[The general subject of Dr. Barker’s second article is “ My Duty to My 


HE line of Lucretius is famous. Quasi Cursores—like 
runners in a relay race—men hand on the torch of 
life. We are all runners, keeping some sort of a course, 
and running, with such patience as we can command, the 
race that is set before us. As the steps begin to lag, and 
the torch of this mortal life is about to pass from our hands, 
we naturally ask ourselves, “What is the race which I 
have been running ; what is the course and faith I have kept ; 
what is the purpose and meaning of this flame of life which 
J have carried ? ” 


Plato, in a passage of the sixth book of the Laws, uses the 
same metaphor as Lucretius; and he uses it in regard to 
marriage and the life of the family. “‘ To beget and to rear 
children, to hand on life, like a torch, from one generation 
to another, and to maintain the service of God according 
to the law ”’—that is the phrase of Plato. It states, in simple 
terms, one obvious meaning and purpose of life. We men 
are under the same biological necessity (which is also, if 
we look deeper into it, a maintaining of the servic> of God 
according to the law of His creation) as birds and animals. 
We are bound to mate, and perpetuate our kind. In obedience 
to that necessity, and under the urgency of the flame of life 
in our veins, we are given the gift of attaining spiritual 
heights which may prove, for many of us, to be the highest 
in our human course. In the economy of our mixed nature 
matter and biological necessity bend and bow themselves to 
the spirit and its growth. We go out to find a mate, and we 
find a whole kingdom of ends in marriage and the life of the 
family. The marriage of bodies proves also a marriage of 
minds, a communication of the inmost thoughts and feelings 
of two human beings, a salvation from the solitude of the 
lonely self, a preparation and anticipation of the ultimate 
communion of mind with mind. The Roman jurist who defined 
Marriage as consortium omnis vitae, divini et humani juris 
communicatio, went deep into its meaning. But marriage is 
hot only itself, a boundless bounty of giving and having : 
It also produces its fruits in the life of the family. The 
communication of the inmost thoughts and feelings of two 
human beings creates a tradition or mould or nest of common 
belief, in the shelter of which the minds of the young can grow 
to their own maturity. Parents often worry about the inevit- 
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able and ineradicable traits which they hand on to their 
descendants by way of physical transmission and physical 
inheritance. Far more important is the spiritual tradition— 
partly received by them from their own parents, but partly 
(and indeed mainly) built by themselves in their own com- 
munication with one another—which they hand on by 
example and influence. A very great thing in human life is 
that husband and wife should build together a tradition of 
common belief, shelter their children under its influence in 
their young days, and, as they grow, take them into partnership 
for its further building and betterment. The tradition of a 
family can go on growing as long as the family endures. 

When I look back on my own life, I confess to its great 
imperfections in the fulfilment of this ideal. I know the 
rubs of marriage and the friction (which is very far from 
being always due to the child) in the relations between parents 
and children. But I cannot but feel—perhaps all the more 
because of the rubs and the friction, which simply teach us 
the lesson that we ought to be doing things better—I cannot 
but feel that marriage and the life of the family have given 
my life its primary and elemental meaning and purpose. 
No doubt it is hard to combine a due care for the primary 
and elemental duties of husband and father with other duties 
—the duties of the profession; the duties of social inter- 
course; the duties of citizenship. However much one 
may wish to be fair, and more than fair, to the claims of 
the primary duty, other things will k2ep breaking in aad 
disturbing the cheerfulness of simple attachment to family 
duty. That is perhaps why it is easy to feel a passionate 
longing for the holiday when it is still to come, and a great 
nostalgia for the holiday when it is over and gone. A family 
holiday can be almost of the nature of a mystery: it 
brings a constant communion—a happy sharing of thoughis 
and feelings and delights, hour by hour and all through 
the day—which is denied at other times. I talked with a 
mother the other day who spoke of herself as living on, 
almost in a state of intermission or suspense, “ until the 
next holiday.” I could sympathise with what she said. 

I must not exaggerate the importance or the sanctity of 
the family. It can become a selfish exacting thing. It 
can deny its members liberty for affections and delights 
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which lie outside its fold, clinging to them with a sort of 
animal tenacity. (There is a sort of family feeling which is 
almost animal in the blind and obstinate sentimentality of 
its demands.) It can also exalt its own exclusive qualities 
in a poor and jealous pride: “ There is no family like our 
own family—even in Heaven.” But all good things have 
their perversions ; and the family does not cease to be good 
because it can be perverted. I am inclined to doubt whether 
we in England have ever come by an adequate philosophy 
or understanding of the family. It means more in Latin 
countries, which have inherited the tradition of Roman Law. 
We are more of individualists—sometimes (when it comes 
to talk of love and marriage) romantic individualists, with a. 
romantic notion of freedom that passes my understanding 
and contradicts my experience. We have no clear notion 
of the family group and family obligation. We leave the 
father of a family to dispose of his property at will. We 
discuss the problem of divorce as if it were a matter of the 
relations of two individuals. We debate about the means 
test and the nature of the family income without a philosophy 
or a working conception of the family unit, 


Our ethics are the poorer because we are vague about 
the ethics of the family. Our general social philosophy is the 
poorer because it does not reckon, at any rate adequately, 
with the institution of the family. The one social venture 
of our times of which I have any knowledge that reckons 
adequately with the family, and makes the family unit the 
unit of its structure and its activities, is the Pioneer. Health 
Centre at Peckham. There, for purposes of health and 
the maintenance of a healthy body, the whole of a family— 
with all its common physical inheritance and all the mutual 
physical interactions of its members—is brought into a 
voluntary system of regular inspection and constant super- 
vision of the life of “ my brother the body.” There, too, 
on this physical basis and foundation, there is built and added, 
for purposes of mental growth and the maintenance of a 
cheerful and lively spirit, a general system of social life 
in which the whole of the family, with all the different but 
complementary tastes and interests of its members, is once 
more made the unit. There are lessons to be learned 
from Peckham ; and out of it there may yet come things for 
the general benefit of our people. 


Perhaps I have allowed myself to be carried down a pleasant 
and leafy path of digression. The upshot of my feeling and 
experience remains—that the purpose and meaning of life 
begin, and remain very largely to the end, in the family. 
It is a small but a total society : its interests and its endeavours 
are catholic : it is a unit of religion and education and mutual 
moral discipline as well as an economic and social unit: 
it exists for the worship of God and ihe service of man (divini 
et humani juris communicatio). I have often quoted to my 
children—not as one who thought that he was describing 
himself, but at any rate as one who dearly wished that he 
was—the words of Michael in Wordsworth’s poem. 


Even to the utmost I have been to thee 
A kind and a good Father ; and herein 
I but repay a gift which I myself 
Received at others’ hands. 


There was always a lively and very justifiable protest, which 
I expected and even enjoyed. I knew that I was too fond 
of quoting, and especially of quoting Wordsworth; and I 
knew, from experience, that this quotation was the reddest 
of red rags to the natural pride of youth. And yet, at the 
end of the account and in quiet and sober earnest, the words 
of Michael tremble in the mind—not as a statement (one 
remembers the petty done, the undone vast), but rather as a 
prayer. May it be true, at the last, and in the final judge- 
ment, that in this sphere of the family something has 
been done, and what has been received has been handed 
on, perhaps not without interest. Then there will have 


been purpose and meaning, and the keeping of a course 
and a faith. 
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HOUSING : AN AMERICAN § ge co 
| UTOPIA ots 
By PETER NEUMANN oof 
NE warm day in Washington, D.C., President oe 


decided that by winter all too many of the nation, 1 
population would have no place to lay their heads. ik people 
judged this proportion to be “ one third of a nation,” and the 
little catch-phrase spread wildly through Federaj Press. 
releases, newspaper and magazine columns, and suddenty 
bloomed into the title of a popular Federal Theatre Project 
play. Unfortunately, this publicity was all too good, and 4 
handful of statistics will send the housing boomerang righ 
back to the nation’s capital. 

To date there have been completed sixty urban hoys 
projects, in 45 American cities (including two in Puen 
Rico, three in the Virgin Islands). The bill for 25,000 unig 
(each housing an average of four persons) has come » 
$125,000,000, or $5,000 per unit. .This cost is 
high, considering that the nation’s most highly paid architec, 
can build a dwelling with twice the rooms for a lower cog 
The hundred thousand persons now housed in these urby 
projects will be paying rent for fifteen years before the basic 
costs of construction are met. Three large rural project, 
each a “ self-contained ” town, have been completed. They 
sprang up in nineteen months at Greenbelt, Mary 
Greendale, Wisconsin and Greenhills, Ohio, and are collec. 
tively termed “ Greenbelt” towns. Containing 2,100 unit 
in all, the three projects have cost the Federal governmept 
$35,000,000, or $16,500 per unit, which is well over thre 
times the per unit cost of the urban projects. It will take 
47 years for the tenants to pay enough rent to meet th 
original construction costs. 

All of these projects were built ostensibly to house what 
have come to be called the “ submerged ” groups. But the 
immense building costs raised the annual income necessary 
for admittance to an apartment to $1,000, which is two 
thirds of the average American income, and over twice that 
of the submerged group. The urban communities wer 
built to eradicate slums, but wrecking drove the slum-dwellers 
out of their hovels, into even more squalid quarters, and high 
rents kept them there. Thus, up to now, American housing 
has been for the “ white collar” group. 

There is no question of the urgency of decent housing, 
In America’s most fertile farm land, the Mississippi Valley, 
only one farm in ten has electricity or running water. Seventy- 
two per cent. of the farmers in this Eden exist under the 
tenant system, in several States bound by law to remain on 
the land until their debts are paid. This population is increas- 
ing rapidly, and housing is a more vital problem than ever. But 
housing is expensive, and rents continue to remain astronomi- 
cally above entire incomes. A recent study of 12,000 farm 
families revealed their average worldly goods to be worth 
three dollars. The highest average farm income in th 
nation is to be found in the famous Imperial Valley of Cal 
fornia, where irrigation and intensive cultivation have pet- 
formed a desert miracle. Yet Greenbelt town rents would 
consume almost half even of this income. 

Employment and wages have sunk together since 192. 
Urban incomes are but slightly higher than rural, and existence 
depends entirely upon cash income, whereas the farm dweller 
can often subsist in some way upon his produce, unless his 
land has been entirely turned over to vital cash crops, In 
the 3,000 American cities, the housing problem is, if anything, 
even more urgent than in the country. There are six millon 
Americans on direct dole today, and it is not unsound 
suppose that they are inadequately housed in about the same 
proportion as the rest of the nation is adequately housed. 
This inadequately housed proportion comprises only 4.6 pet 
cent. of the population. Were we to begin all the necessary 
housing for this group simultaneously, there would be one 
or more projects in every American city, requiring an imme 
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: Congressional expenditure of $7,600,000,000, or a 

im f the annual Federal expenditures for the two-year 

cynstruction period. Choosing to house this one person 
roftwenty in a Greenbelt town would cost $24,646,500,000, 

ns to a third of the annual national income. 

But the President pleads for a third of a nation : 43,000,000 
people! To house them in urban projects would cost nearly 
$,6,900,000,000 To build planned Greenbelt towns for 
them would cost over three times as much, of $178,000,000,000. 
HfAmerica is to be thus housed, the long grind will take three 
simes the national income for any one year, cut a swathe in 
ie Treasury that could never be closed. The projects, 

of their tremendous cost, couldn’t be begun all at 
ace. Staggered over a number of years, with a reasonable 
waval appropriation of two billion dollars, they would take 
geatly a century to complete. By that time the early projects 
would be obsolete, and the need as great as ever. Not one 
Federal agency has had enough money to do more than 
gratch the surface of the problems it has attacked. If 

ional appropriations were doubled, taxes would be 
mbearable ; and if they were tripled, Congress would see its 
greatest membership turnover in history, and the American 
democracy would totter, if not fall. 


AFTER SUPPER 


By E. M. BELL 


HE round-shouldered probationer collected the last of 
the supper cups on to her trolley and rattled and 
danked her way through the door. The swing doors flapped 
io behind her and the men in the ward felt that the evening 
had begun. 

There were thirty of them, chiefly engaged in conversation, 
0 the noise was considerable, and those with headaches 
fidgeted restlessly, though they did not begrudge the cheerful 
txclamations of the four at the table who were playing cards. 
The fat man in the orange pyjamas, whose voice, which he 
wed unremittingly, was harsh and disagreeable, was a 
considerable annoyance to his left-hand neighbour who 
had been deprived of a kidney the day before and was irrit- 
able and in pain. The man on his right, who looked like 
a professional pugilist but was actually an engine driver, 
preserved an appearance of interest and attention by a vocal 
offering of “ Hell, is that so” or “‘ You don’t say ” from 
time to time, with which the fat man was quite content. 
The fat man appeared to have led a varied and heroic life, 
to have stood more drinks than he had ever been repaid, 
and to be the idol of the female population round his home. 
The man without the kidney said ‘ Damn ” rather bitterly 
but with no effect. 

On the opposite side of the ward a little boy with his 
legs slung up in the air was telling himself a story in a sing- 
song voice, and next to him a young policeman, who had, 
With the assistance of a lorry, personally proved the scientific 
fact that no two objects can occupy the same space at the 
same point in time, dozed fitfully, waking every few minutes 
ina frightened sweat. Further up the ward a man with no 
feet and a man who would in all probability soon have no 
left hand were discussing the rival merits of their firms’ 
msurance companies. At the very end, behind a screen, 
was a man who was still under the influence of an anaesthetic, 
ad showed signs from time to time of bursting into song. 
He sounded cheerful and oblivious, like one in his cups, 
and more than one man in the ward was secretly envious. 
The probationer brought the fat man some water for 
his ablutions and he made a lewd and speculative remark 
© see its effect, but the man next to him, looking more like 
4 professional pugilist than ever, said sharply, “ None o’ 
that ’ere, now,” so that he decided discretion was the better 
Part of valour and lay down. 
naman put the lights on ‘and the evening darkened 

ide, : 





aesha 


The young policeman opened his eyes again for the 
hundredth time, and for the hundredth time tried to keep 
them open. Every time he closed them he found himself 
at a cross-roads watching the imminent and head-on collision 
of two buses and a tram, and when they crashed he woke. 

The man behind the screen lifted up his voice at last, 
* For she is my —lil-ly-of-Lugan-o! She is my -lil- 
ly - and my —” here the sister, a tall woman with large feet 
at right angles, went behind his screen and he was quiet. 

The only man in the ward who was quite silent moved 
up and down his bed on his haunches like a restless Turk, 
his expression varied strangely by an invisible pain. When 
it became intolerable he paused at the end of his bed, with 
his legs, which hung over the edge and out of his regulation 
nightshirt, twisting together like two pale snakes. 

When the evening was beginning to seem intolerably 
long the ward maid shuffled in with her broom to sweep the 
floor, and some cheerful witticisms helped to pass the time. 
She was fifteen and undersized, but she looked older, for 
her work was heavy, and she spent but seven hours of the 
twenty-four in bed. She swept carefully, avoiding the 
sister, heaping a great deal of dust on her feet, and stopping 
to hitch up her stockings from time to time. At the police- 
man’s bed she slipped on some water and sent her broom 
crashing into the iron. He opened his eyes and said, “‘ Thank 
you, my dear,” without sarcasm, because his buses had 
been about to collide. 

At half past seven a few visitors came in, and the young 
policeman’s wife sat down beside his bed. After a while 
he opened his eyes, said “ Hullo, Glad” and shut them 
again. She pushed the parcels she had brought a little 
nearer and waited until she saw him looking at her, when 
he said with surprise, “‘ Well, Glad, nice to see you” and 
promptly went to sleep. The third time he opened his 
eyes he said, “Glad! Well I never,” and she, who had 
never seen him but in full possession of his health and sense, 
withdrew some chocolate from one of the parcels and turned 
her attention to the little boy. They ate it together, dis- 
cussing the weather and the little boy’s legs. When she 
wanted to go she waited until her husband woke to say 
“* Good-bye,” to which he replied, “‘ Hullo, old girl—going ? ” 
before he went to sleep. She went away thoughtfully, puzzled 
by the lump on his head. 

The fat man in the orange pyjamas had his wife to see him 
too, and he greeted her with such an audible kiss that the 
little boy interrupted his conversation to see what was going 
on. She had brought a great deal of food which she littered 
on the bed and for some time he held forth upon the rival 
merits of peaches and grapes, explaining why she should 
really have brought the latter. 

A fellow-worker of the man with no feet lumbered up the 
ward ; they exchanged badinage, calling each other “ mate.” 

An Irishman, embarrassed by a visit from his priest in 
conjunction with the fact that he had not confessed his sins 
for some time, racked his brains for his stock of stories, 
which was considerable, and their laughter echoed down 
the ward. When the fat man saw the priest pass the end 
of his bed he turned to the engine-driver and said loudly : 
“ Personally I don’t ’old with all this religion—what I say 
is lead a good life and that’s everything.” The engine-driver 
raised a satirical eyebrow and vouchsafed no reply. 

The visitors departed, and suddenly the man behind the 
screen burst forth again: “She is my lily of-Lug-a- 
no—” with renewed energy. The little boy said: “ Aw, 
give us another!” and started to whistle “ Annie Laurie.” 

At eight o’clock the sister announced that it was time 
for prayers, and having extinguished the lights knelt down 
and voiced the rather excessive requyest that whatsoever 
things were lovely and of good report might there for ever 
flourish and abound. 

There was a rustling of bedclothes, and the men settled 
down, some of them to sleep and some of them to wait 
until it grew light. 
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THE POLISH GENERAL ELECTION 


By W. J. ROSE 


SPRINGING a surprise on the nation, the President of 
Poland dissolved the existing Houses in September, and 
called for national elections. These will take place, for 
the Diet (Seym) on November 6th, for the Senate a week 
later. The whole procedure follows the rules laid down 
in the Franchise Law, attached to the April Constitution of 
1935 ; and on this account it is condemned by the Opposition 
Parties. They are claiming that the greatly narrowed basis 
of suffrage it established flies in the face not only of demo- 
cratic principles, but even of the rights of common law and 
justice. They have therefore, through their leaders, refrained 
from putting candidates in the field, and threaten to boycott 
the balloting, just as they did in 1935. This would sub- 
stantially reduce the worth of the elections as an expression 
of public opinion; and tend to continue the gulf existing, 
at least in part, between the Government and the masses 
of the people. 


What about this? Does it mean that the elections are a 
sort of comedy, rather than anything real? Why have they 
been called at a time of undoubted unrest in European 
affairs, in one of the countries threatened by the existing 
wave of German expansionism ? Would it not have been 
better to let well enough alone, the more so as 1940 is not far 
off, in which year the President is due to retire and a general 
political campaign is to be expected ? Further, since many 
hold the view that the present Cabinet of experts, repre- 
senting all shades of opinion from the Left to the Right, is 
an authoritarian Government, and not responsible to the 
people, why disturb the relatively calm surface of things at 
all? Is there some game being played; and, should the 
boycott be a serious one, who will be the gainer ? 


A formidable array of questions, only to be answered 
adequately at length. Poland is going through a transition 
stage, a process of social and national consolidation that cannot 
be accomplished inayear. She is also the scene of the by-play 
of forces that are, at bottom, foreign to her land and people, 
and whose significance might—under certain conditions— 
become very real. All this makes diagnosis difficult. At the 
same time certain basic facts can be set down as guides to 
understanding. The first is this: 


For three reasons, at least, the Government has no ground 
for being nervous about any elections, even though based 
on the most liberal suffrage. (1) There is simply no other 
group or combination of groups competent to take over the 
responsibility of administration, or likely to be acceptable 
to wider circles of society at the present time. (2) The main 
lines of its policy at home—notably the economic side, 
guided by Minister Kwiatkowski, are approved by the 
great majority of the nation; and the better than average 
harvest, just garnered, strengthens this approval, the more 
so as the improved prices the farmer gets for his produce 
are maintained. (3) Inside of six months Polish foreign 
policy, as seen by the common man, has scored two notable 
successes: the normalisation of neighbourly relations with 
Lithuania, and the recovery of the Teschen (Cieszyn) 
district from Czechoslovakia. If to these points one adds 
another fact, viz., that, in spite of what many hold to be an 
ungenerous minority policy, the Ukrainians, Germans 
and Jews will certainly go to the polls, one realises that the 
prospect of a fairly large ballot—even though certain political 
leaders may object—is a good one. None of the Minorities 
is satisfied in Poland, but every one of them knows it would 
be worse off if it belonged either in Nazi Germany, or in 
Soviet Russia. 


The second factor in the situation, making the way of the 





Government. easier, is the rivalry existing between the thr 
Opposition parties. There are the Socialists of the : 
the National Democratic groups of the Right, and the 
Peasant or Populist Groups, which represent a sort of Cs 
So far, it has proved impossible for any two of these'tj 
together for common action; to say nothing of the Creation 
of a single front as Opposition. An effort was made, us; 
the name of the 78-year-old patriot, Ignace Paderewsti 
to form a Front Morges; which would unite some of the 
Peasant units with some of the Nationals. But the result 
has been rather a subject of discussion for the cafés than g 
serious political incident. What is more, the Socialists an 
too weak to be a threat to anyone; and both the Peasant 
Party and the Nationals are seriously divided among them. 
selves. Finally, the ambition and hope of the last-named, 
based chiefly on religious grounds, in the approach 
local government elections (not the immediate National ones), 
are the winning-over of quite a large part of the peasant yot 
for their political purposes. In other words they hope ty 
increase their strength, but rather at the expense of a fellon 
opposition group than by way of stealing supporters from the 
Government. 

Thirdly, while Poland is not a liberal democracy, it js 
equally untrue to call it a dictatorship. The work of th 
Cabinet Ministers is maintained in close touch with their 
respective committees of the Seym and the Senate.» No 
State budget can be used as a basis for administration which 
has not been debated and accepted by both Houses, 
Although the Houses just dissolved did not represent parties, 
they certainly did represent almost every occupational and 





cultural group in the nation. In particular it is notable tha 
about one-third of the members of the lower House were 
farmers—an important matter in a largely agricultural State, 
I mention these facts, partly becaus2 they tend to be dver- 
looked by the casual journalism of our time ; but more because 
they show that the policy of the Government and the Houses 
now to be elected is likely to be more democratic than it has 
been, rather than less. From the President downward, and 
with almost no exceptions, the great desire of the leaders in 
Polish public life is a large measure of co-operation between 
the governing and the governed. 

Knowing all this, the President has decided on an appeal 
to the country, in my judgement on the following grounds: 

(1) The hope is to get an upper and a lower House that 
will do even better work than the previous ones ; and among 
other things will proceed to modify the objectionable Franchise 
Law of 1935 in favour of a more libezal one. 

(2) The Government will profit from the relatively favour- 
able moment, both at home and abroad, in order to get a sort 
of_“‘ mandate ” from the widest possible circle of voters to 
continue its work for the nation. 

(3) All being well, the said Government will be in a much 
stronger position to weather whatever crisis may come, 
whatever complications may arise, as e.g. when the elections 
of a new President are due in 1940. 

Viewed at longer range, what is happening now is an episode 
in the process of national consolidation referred to above; it 
which the present trend, so far as politics goes, is definitely 
away from any kind of despotism. This has been well put m 
an article published in The Economist of August 6th : 


** Given another ten years of peace, Poland will probably retum 
to more democratic forms of government ... Time may wel 
show that the agonies and disunity (even within the régime) of the last 
three years were merely the birth-pains of the new order which 
will evoive.’’ 


Should war come, of course anything can happen. But 
one thing is a certainty : the Poles will not be caught napping 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 
The Sibelius Festival 


gypettus belongs to the generation of Elgar, Mahler and 
Richard Strauss. To have named those contemporaries is 
to give at once the measure of his distance from the current 
of musical fashions, which seems no less than the geographical 
distance between Helsingfors and Munich or Vienna. Yet 
that remoteness of Sibelius’s home from the musical centres 
of Europe has comparatively little to do with the aloofness 
of his music. He studied in Germany and his enthusiasms, 
after a passing admiration for Tchaikovsky, have been for the 
German classics, especially Mozart and Beethoven, for Verdi 
and for Johann Strauss. It is temperament rather than pro- 
vincialism that has separated Sibelius from his contemporaries. 
In an age of orchestral opulence he preferred austerity and 
understatement to magniloquence and over-emphasis. 


‘It is a little difficult for us to place him in the age to 
which he really bel@gs. His music seems so like a 
reaction, in its compactness of thought and reticent colour, 
from the inflated orchestral scores of his real contemporaries 
that it is difficult not to regard him as the pioneer of our own 
post-War age, and he has become for the younger generation 
in England the master of the modern symphony. How deep 
his influence has been might be heard in Walton’s Symphony, 
which was by a happy coincidence played on the eve of Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s first Sibelius concert last week. In his 
thematic material, his treatment of the orchestra as several 
independent sections to be dovetailed into one another and 
even in certain touches of orchestral colour, like the bare 
even-running figures for strings and the shakes on the horns, 
Walton shows his indebtedness to the Finnish composer—with- 
out, let it be understood, abdicating from his own individuality. 
He has, after all, as much right to be indebted to Sibelius in his 
first symphony, as Sibelius was in his to Tchaikovsky. 


It used, until Punch made fun of it, to be common form 
to apply to Sibelius the adjective ‘‘ bleak.” There is some 
justification for it, if only in the contrast he makes to the rich 
splendours of Elgar and the rest. One still feels inclined 
to turn up one’s coat-collar to keep off the arctic rigours of 
the wind that sweeps through Tapiola. But as knowledge 
of his music has increased, both in extent and familiarity, 
it has become evident that the adjective is by no means univers- 
ally applicable. There is a sunny gaiety in many of his sym- 
phonic movements that seems to come from the warmer 
South. The dancing athletic rhythms so conspicuous in 
the Third and Fifth Symphonies are not the expression of a 
mind wholly grim and inhuman. 


It is the Fourth Symphony that seemed most nearly to 
justify the adjective. But even here, now that we know it 
better, it is possible to perceive in its abnegation of all the 
normal graces and ornaments of music not a grey misanthropy, 
but rather the highly compact expression of that side of 
Sibelius’s nature which is concerned with intellectual con- 
templation and so does not concern itself for the moment 
with humanity. Neither this Symphony nor the more genial, 
but no less compressed, Seventh seems to be so difficult to 
get on terms with as the evanescent Sixth, a thing of. wisps 
and vapours without substance. It is like a ghost of a sym- 
Phony and, Eurydice-like, it vanishes so soon as one tries 
to grasp what seems to be a concrete musical idea. 


When we turn from the Symphonies to the other orchestral 
music, it is evident that Sibelius’s Spartan self-denial in the 
matter of instrumentation is due to his conception of what 
a symphony should be and not to any inability to use the 
whole range of colours on the orchestral palette nor to any 
Personal distaste for brilliance. But it is also evident that, 
with a few obvious exceptions, these works are no more than 
sketches or studies, the experience of writing which contributed 
to his mastery as a composer of symphonies. Unless, indeed, 
they were mere pot-boilers or occasional works. For just as 
Elgar could write his Pomp and Circumstance and his Salut 
@’ Amour, Sibelius could write his Finlandia and Valse Triste. 
But it is in the Symphonies that we shal! find the true quality 
of the composer, his integrity as.an artist and his originality 
as a thinker. DYNELEY HUssEY. 


THE CINEMA 


**Katia.”” At the Academy——*‘ Sixty Glorious Years.”’ At 
the Odeon———** Old Iron.’’ At the London Pavilion 

PERHAPS it is as well that Mlle. Darrieux has gone to Hollywood 
to be groomed for crazy comedy. Her type demands too much 
of the scenario writer : the innocence she conveys has nothing 
to do with life: it must be poetry or nothing. The sense of 
extreme youth, death and eternity and love-for-ever glib upon 
the tongue—it doesn’t signify whether it’s fine acting or fine 
camera work or just a trick of carriage, the head so precariously 
poised on the long slender immature neck. Whatever the cause, 
the effect she makes demands poetic tragedy: innocence like 
that has got to be legendary, doomed, a scapegoat. 

She succeeded in Mayerling because her partner Charles 
Boyer could carry the right atmosphere of predestination. 
She was sentenced to death by the world as soon as she appeared 
in the pleasure garden, lost in the boisterous darkness. In 
Katia the French have tried to repeat Mayerling—a meeting 
in a pleasure garden, royalty incognito, the girl’s secret visit 
to the palace interrupted by a wife this time instead of a mother. 
We can see now that if she had stayed she would have been used 
over and over again to play the child-mistress of nineteenth- 
century royalties, until the time came when she couldn’t make- 
up quite so young, and innocence would have been turned on 
like atap. In Katia she is first the mistress and then the wife 
of the Czar Alexander. The story is conventional, naive, 
loosely constructed : the assassination of the Czar is followed 
by an interminable deathbed—‘‘ This is your little Katia. 
Speak to me.” A story could have been made out of the 
constant threat of the terrorists, private life broken all the time 
by the need of protection, and the end inevitable. But no such 
story is attempted. There is nothing doomed about this Czar, 
played by Mr. John Loder, who even on our shores is hardly 
known as a pliant actor and who, under the added handicap of 
the French language, becomes no more than a dummy for 
full-dress uniforms. The story, too, is absurdly speeded up. 
** Free the serfs,” the child implores Alexander on their first 
meeting, and freed the serfs are—in the next shot. There is 
one good scene, when the Czar drives with Napoleon III 
through the Paris streets and the two Emperors salute the loyal 
people with bows and smiles, as they talk about boots and 
caviare, illicitly like chorus girls. 

And so to another royal romance, heavy this time with 
lavender and right feelings, Elgar and quotations from Kipling. 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury, Nell Gwyn, Queen Victoria—Miss 
Neagle seems to be attempting all our great national figures, 
and though it is sometimes a little difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them, I think I prefer her in breeches as sweet Nell : 
her dimpled aseptic coquetry is a bit out of place under a 
crown, just as the straining naked naiads trailing golden bath- 
towels who leap towards the Odeon screen are not well-suited 
to this rather absurd picture of royal domesticities, all loyalty, 
sentiment and technicolour. The dialogue by Mr. Miles 
Malleson and Sir Robert Vansittart is undistinguished, and the 
casting which begins grotesquely with Miss Neagle remains 
—to say the least of it—odd. What strange whim induced 
Mr. Wilcox to cast one of our youngest actors in the part of 
Disraeli? If there is one thing as bad as age imitating youth, 
it is youth imitating age. And that, I fear, goes for Miss 
Neagle, too. Both the director and the star seem to labour 
under the impression that they are producing something impor- 
tant, and this gives what is really an inoffensive picture a kind 
of humourless pomp. Incidentally the Indian Mutiny and the 
Boer War, not to mention other rather inglorious campaigns 
in Africa and Afghanistan, are omitted: the Crimea and the 
Sudan alone disturb this love-life of a queen. 

Mr. Tom Walls is a very competent actor, but in Old 
Iron he shows no improvement as a director : an embarrassing 
little stage comedy of parental affection, shot hurriedly from 
the front as you would shoot a charging lion. A bad week is 
completed by a Gaumont-British News reel which scores the 
lowest marks yet for editing—if it was edited at all. Beginning 
with a football match it ends with the Chinese war sandwiched 
between a performing ape and—I can’t even remember what. 
This is not only bad journalism: it is bad taste. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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SCULPTURE | 


Dora Gordine 


Dora GorDINE’S exhibition at the Leicester Galleries shows 
her genius in its full range of achievement. Her. profound 
sense of pure form in sculpture, heedless alike of realism and 
of exaggerated abstraction, is united with the subtlest delicacy 
of modelling, and these qualities combine to endow her 
bronzes with an abnormal power, an almost uncanny life, 
which only the sculpture of the greatest civilisations of 
the past has been able to produce. 

Take, for example, her “‘ Pagan.” The strong primitive limbs 
of this statue, with their deep erotic appeal, are heavy with 
a concentrated weight of solid sculptural form. The legs are 
tightly pressed together, but the arms move, and the gesture 
in which they have been seized is like the most significant 
movement of a suddenly arrested dance. Over the face plays 
n scarcely perceptible smile, and the peaceful, intent features 
seem to suggest that the whole mind of the figure is bent on 
listening to the harmonious life of the body within. Nothing is 
exaggerated, there is no hint of dramatic strain, for this figure is 
like a strange force of nature, perfectly self-contained, and 
obeying no laws save those which it derives from its own sense 
of harmony and perfection. 

The ‘‘ Smiling Torso”? has the same static rhythm as the 
‘* Pagan,” but it is pulsing with an even greater vital exuberance. 
Every curve and every muscle is charged with joyful expression, 
and—what is extraordinary in a fragment—this Torso is 
beautiful from whichever angle it is viewed. As a composition, 
it is a triumph of three-dimensional form. 

The drawings of Dora Gordine have these same sculptural 
qualities, which many painters may envy and emulate—an 
absolute sureness of outline combined with a perception of 
depth and fullness, whether these are revealed in single heads 
or in complete or fragmentary figures. Far from being confined 
to preparatory sketches for sculpture, they are more in the 
nature of monochrome paintings, with a precision of draughts- 
manship and richness of shaded tones that give sensitive 
expression to every significant aspect of the subject. 

Finally, there are the heads, many of them portraits, and 
each one seems to breathe and to speak with a highly individual 
character. It is not easy in portraiture to escape the pitfall 
of photographic realism, and often its over-correction, the 
leaning to excessive stylisation, leads the artist into neglect of 
the essential individuality of each model, but Dora Gordine 
has steered clear of these dangers. A very distinct and different 
life-history seems to emerge from each of these bronze portraits, 
and yet they express, like the busts of Houdon, a universality 
of human characteristics which gives them a purely artistic 
interest quite apart from their interest and fidelity in the sphere 
of portraiture as such. 

It is a peculiar quality of the greatest sculpture that it is 
alive to the highest degree without the aid of that realistic 
detail which often gives to ordinary sculpture the semblance 
of life which it lacks in itself. Some of the portrait busts of 
Dora Gordine are so daring in their introduction and treatment 
of detail that an artist with less imagination might easily have 
allowed the pure formal qualities to be distracted by trivial 
insignificant motives. The unrelated mass of wrinkles and 
furrows on an old man’s face is a most striking example of this 
danger, but Dora Gordine has triumphantly solved it by turning 
these scattered irregular shapes into a powerful rhythmic flow 
of definite forms harmonised into a deeply characteristic 
expression of tragic but dignified old age. 

The colour, the patina, is always different, and it emphasises 
the unique character of each individual work. It is no super- 
ficial addition of colour to form, for it is deeply burned into the 
texture of the bronze, instead of being allowed to arise through 
the accidental corrosions of atmosphere or soil. Colour, as 
Rodin once said, is the flower of form. It arises perhaps from 
an instinct to give to a precious object the utmost perfection of 
finish, but Dora Gordine certainly sees each work from the 
start in terms of colour as well as form. The Russian soul 
with its Asiatic affinities loves semi-precious stones and the 
barbaric splendour of precious materials, and so the Asiatic 
strain in this artist seems to have enabled her to endow her 
bronzes with the most gorgeous and varied hues, reminiscent 
of malachite, turquoise, granite, ancient lacquer or gold. 

ARTHUR SYMONS, 
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SUR LE SABLE 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


C’EtalT inévitable. Chansonniers et caricaturistes y’ 
oublié la distribution de sable que firent les autorités au momen, 
ou la guerre semblait proche. II était destiné 4 Cteindre Ie 
incendies que les avions ennemis ne manqueraient Pas dallye: 
mer. Des circulaires indiquaient qu’il fallait le déposer dans. 
les combles des immeubles, ‘‘ avec un seau et une Pelle pour 
faciliter la manutention.” Livré contre recu, ce sable restait 
en dépét ; les pelles et les seaux étaient a la charge du proprié. 
taire. C’était une scéne toute trouvée pour les faiseurs g& 
revues. 

La crise est passée mais le sable reste. Plus d’un Propriétaire 
s’inquiéte. En effet, beaucoup de maisons modernes n’ont 
pas de combles. Le sable a donc été déposé sur le Palier dy 
dernier étage. II devient trés encombrant et la tentation est 
grande de s’en débarrasser. Mais il y a toujours les maudit, 
recus. Au cours d’un prochain exercice de défense passive on 
pourrait fort bien exiger la présentation de ce sable. “} 
n’existe plus? Pourtant, monsieur, voici un recu qui potte 
votre signature.” Les écrits restent® Classés dans des dos. 
siers, les regus représentent, aux yeux des autorités, des milliers 
de métres cubes de sable. 

Ici se place un souvenir de guerre. C’était dans la Woévre, 
en 1915. Nous allions au repos—trés relatif, du reste—dans 
un village que les habitants refusaient de quitter malgré Ig 
bombardements. Au premier danger, on se réfugiait dang 
des abris, diment numérotés. La liste en figurait au dossier 
du cantonnement ; on se la passait en consigne a chaque reléye, 
Parmi ces abris il y avait une étable, surmontée dun 
grenier “‘ contenant deux métres de fourrage.’”’ Contre les 
obus une bonne épaisseur de foin n’est pas 4 dédaigner; 4 
chaque “‘ marmitage ” trente personnes couraient vers I’étable, 
Cela dura des mois. Puis un beau jour quelqu’un s’avisa de 
monter au grenier. II n’y avait presque plus de fourrage, car 
les paysans en prenaient chaque jour pour nourrir leurs bétes, 
Sans cette inspection fortuite, il est probable que |’étable serait 
restée sur la liste jusqu’au jour ot la grande attaque pulvérisa 
en méme temps dossiers, abris et villages. 

Qu’il s’agisse de foin ou de sable—d’autres choses aussi— 
le grand défaut bureaucratique est de prendre une liste ou un 
regu pour une preuve d’existence. En France nous accordons 
trop aisément une valeur intrinséque aux documents. Nous 
en venons 4 ériger les dossiers en fétiches. II ne faut qu’un 
pas pour que la paperasse remplace la réalité. C’est précisé- 
ment ce reproche, addressé au Parlement, qui suscite actuelle- 
ment une vive campagne en faveur de la dissolution de la 
Chambre. Les députés, dit-on, vivent eux aussi dans un 
monde irréel, tant ils sont sirs de Pinamovibilité pour quatre 
ans. Aujourd’hui, par exemple, les suffrages de 1936 restent 
acquis ... sur le papier. Pourtant les récentes élections 
sénatoriales indiquent suffisamment que l’opinion a évolué 
dans l’intervalle. Détruisons donc les listes périmées et 
revenons 4 la réalité au moyen d’une consultation nationale. 

A propos de documents on rappelle cette anecdote tirée de 
la correspondance de Lyautey: II était chef d’escadrons 
lorsqu’il demanda. de servir aux colonies. On lenvoya au 
Tonkin, sous Gallieni. Celui-ci, alors colonel, dirigeait des 
opérations contre les Pavillons noirs. A la fin de leur premiére 
conversation, le futur pacificateur de Madagascar dit 4 peu 
prés ceci au futur pacificateur du Maroc : ‘‘ Vous avez probable- 
ment apporté de France les derniers réglements, les derniéres 
circulaires ? J’en étais sir. Donnez-les moi.” II en fit ut 
paquet, solidement ficelé. Puis: ‘‘ Mettez cela au fond de 
votre cantine. Nous les lirons a la fin de la campagne. Pour 
le moment ils risqueraient fort d’étre démentis par les événe 
ments.” 

Reprenons notre histoire de sable. Comme apologue, elle 
est applicable 4 bien des cas. Dans un discours retentissant, 
le président du Conseil a révélé la situation catastrophique de 
nos finances. II a laissé entendre que depuis longtemps 108 
budgets ont été faussés. Sur le papier ils étaient en équilibre; 
en réalité ils ajoutaient sans cesse au déficit. Les citoyens 
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clairvoyants s’en doutaient bien, mais d’autres persistaient a 
croire aux documents. 

S’il peut nous faire sortir du monde irréel des papiets 
Edouard Daladier aura bien mérité de la patrie. 
ne tablera plus sur le sable. 


Car alors on 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Gifts 
js up; the close season over in practice as in 
. g ground frost or two has shrivelled the gourds, beans, 
. m gsturtiums ; and the leaves fall. Nevertheless, those who 
= the yearly habit of making a census of flowers, wild and 
on November 1st will certainly be able to reckon 50 species 
ng and many more in the bigger gardens. Bladder 
Cinaiate brooms, scabious, and those irrepressible weeds, 
puttercup, hawkweed, so-called mayweed, are in flower, 
and some fields very freely dotted with yarrow, mostly white, 
fut here and there a deep pink. Even an odd honeysuckle 
fower may be found and poppy from seed selfsown in late 
summer. In the garden all sorts of roses, including the common 
nmblers, ate in blossom and bits of poulsen are growing 
daily brighter. That earliest of bushes, viburnum fragrans, 
is very fragrant and very full of bloom, and an edging of alyssum 
is as yellow as ever it was. Gentians (ornata) that survived an 
untimely transplantation are flowering gorgeously. Some 
creepers, including vitis inconstans, have not yet stopped growing 
it the top though the lower leaves have turned purple. Who 


t England has not a congenial climate ? 
dare say tha . - . . * 


November 
The hunt 


Life Histories 

The hunt is up in spite of such relics of summer. Apropos, 
avery bright life of a fox has just been published.—Wild Lone. 
The Life of a Pytchley Fox, by B. B. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
7s. 6d.).. 1 opened the volume and looked at the suggestive 
woodcuts just after reading an angry attack on the sport of 
hunting in a humanitarian document. It is one of the contra- 
ditions that must continually puzzle every countryman that 
most of the truer and more sympothetic life-histories of animals 
have been written by those who have shared in the chase and 
enjoyed it. The chief virtue of this book is the sum of sympa- 
theti¢ observation. Even Jefferies, always in part a mystic and 
atthe end a complete mystic, never wrote better of animals than 
inhis poaching days. This type of book has often been of very 
high quality indeed. Fortescue’s Red Deer comes perhaps first 5 
but his company is large. Tregarthen wrote several beautiful 
life-histories ; and Henry Williamson deservedly made his 
name in this form of literature. Some say that hunting the 
fox is a vanishing sport, that barbed wire, poultry-keepers, 
paucity of horses, expense, pheasant-shooting, and public 
opinion will soon put an end to it. Perhaps, and there is a good 
deal to be said for the drag-hunt; but the sport is in some 
regards’ more alive than ‘ever it was, for there was never a time 
when pony clubs for children were more actively encouraged 
within the hunts. 
* * * * 
Seabirds and Oologists 
In the last two numbers of its Bird Notes, which are always 
of interest, the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds has 
given a more than usually lengthy account of the denizens of 
the Bempton Cliffs, a marvellous haunt of sea-birds. One 
would have expected more emphasis on the very far-reaching 
lesson that old experience there brought out. It is a point 
that the odlogists, who are always clamouring for public recog- 
nition (and forgiveness) should take to heart. Now the 
guillemots and other sea birds provide a yearly harvest to 
agroup of professionals, who of course are particularly anxious 
that the birds should not diminish. They were at one time 
diminishing very rapidly and certainly, until a definite date 
(in June) was fixed as the last day of egg-taking. The colonies 
increased, though the more complete legalising and organisa- 
tion of the trade greatly increased the actual numbers of eggs 
taken. The moral is that neither the odlogist, nor indeed the 
bird-photographer, should interfere with any nesting bird at 
a late’ date; after which no other family can be born and 
bred. It is one of the curiosities of bird life that the guillemot, 
who lays only one egg, should continue to flourish exceedingly 
on both the East and West Coast, though gulls as well as 
man rob the nest (so to call it) ruthlessly, Is the bird, I 
wonder, very long lived ? 
* * * * 
Molly, Sickle and Runt 
Local information is sought on three country words. First : 
Is the word ‘‘ Molly,” as applied to a hand-made mallet for 
driving in stakes, used outside the home counties? What is 
ts derivation, and has it synonyms ? Second: Is a “ bagging 





hook,”’ which has, I believe, a number of verbal variants, the 
same as a sickle? In my experience “ sickle ” is a word quite 
unused, and in some cases unknown by country workers. It has 
two forms. One is of heavier make and is used for such work 
as hedge trimming, the other, which.ought to have a crank near 
the handle end, is lighter and used for cutting grass or weeds. 
Thirdly : What local names are in existence for the smallest 
pig of a litter? Personally, I am familiar with three : Anthony, 
runt and (in the West) Nishpin. It has been said that the 
agricultural labourer knows only about four hundred words. 
He is, of course, or was, astonishingly ignorant of words that 
have in them any touch of abstraction or a Latin derivation. 
The word “‘ obedient,” for example, conveyed no impression 
to a particular labourer’s wife. On the other hand, he knows 
a good many out-of-the-way words, such, for example, as 
the name of various parts of scythe and plough. 
* *x * * 


Cheap Butterflies 
At a sale of butterflies last week astonishment was expressed 
that a specimen of the Milkweed or Monarch butterfly went 
for so small a sum as £3. I have seen a case-full of these fine 
butterflies all caught on the west coast of Britain; and the 
auctioneer seemed to agree with the man of science who showed 
him his numerous collection, that the insects had—in A.P.’s 
phrase—‘“ gone frantic and flown the Atlantic.” I wonder. 
The butterfly is very common in both South and North America 
and when one sees it on the wing on an Argentine ranch one is 
no longer astonished at the accounts of its thousand or two 
miles of migration north and south in those great continents. 
But the Atlantic? It is, of course, certain that the Atlantic 
was crossed somehow or other, and in one bumper year over a 
score were collected in Britain. That they came by ship seems 
the more plausible explanation, though, of course, they may 
have flown over, thus excelling any bird. On the general 
subject of oversea migration of both moths and butterflies the 
year has brought further proof of the regular occurrence of 
such journeys by a considerable number of species. The 
trouble is to find any reason for such journeys. There 
is no parallel with the bird which must migrate or perish. 
* x x *x 
Canadian Squirrels 
In this country we think well of the red and ill of the grey 
squirrel, though it is true that the red, too, is capable of offen- 
sive actions, evenin England. The contrary experience comes 
from Canada, where finally a reward was given for every 
brown squirrel’s tail. It was estimated that at least 70 per 
cent. of the birds’ nests were robbed. “I can’t give 
any evidence against the grey squirrel, but I have seen 
its cousin,. the red squirrel, here destroy 30 per cent. 
of my apple crop one year, one bite to an apple; devour 
cherries, kill young birds and eat the brain; and take 
eggs from birds’ nests and suck them—all these not once or 
twice but many times. Some years ago we had a plague of 
squirrels. I shot 300 on my farm. Every morning I was 
roused by a squirrel trying to climb the post of my verandah 
to get at the swallows’ and blue-birds’ nests.” 
* * x x 
In the Garden 
In a beautiful old-fashioned garden in Hampshire a number 
of beds in the lawn are enclosed by little hedges. There is a 
formal patch where the pattern is made by the usual dwarf 
box ; but the separate beds are encircled, one by honeysuckle, 
one by myrtle. Since that garden was made a new sort of 
honeysuckle, Lonicera nitida, has come into fashion. There 
are scornful people who deny that it is a hedge plant in any real 
sense. They say that its tendency to “flop” (like one of 
Dickens’s characters) precludes it from the class. There are 
fairly firm hedges of it five feet high; but it needs extremely 
frequent and clever pruning to reach any stiffness at such a 
height. However this may be, it makes a neat and charming 
edge if kept severely low ; and has some advantages even over 
box. Though it is exacting, the shears must be kept going. 
One advantage of the plant is that it can be multiplied to 
any extent. Every cutting roots at once. It is sometimes 
complained that box edgings collect snails; but if snails are 
many, it is best to know just where they can be found, on 
the principle of the London police, who like to herd criminals 
into special streets. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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DID MR. CHAMBERLAIN SAVE US 
FROM. WAR ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In the controversy going on today in this country about 
the Munich Agreement I notice one phrase continually used 
by supporters of the Government—that Mr. Chamberlain 
“‘saved us from war ’—countered by an assertion on the 
Opposition side—that, on the contrary, it was Mr. Chamberlain 
who “brought us to the verge of war.” Neither is true. 
There was no danger of war at all, unless Great Britain chose 
to go to war with Germany. What Mr. Chamberlain did was 
to decide that Great Britain would not go to war with Germany. 
When we made all our preparations at the end of September— 
gave out gas-masks and so on—we thought that Mr. Chamber- 
lain might perhaps decide that we would go to war, and when 
it was known that he had decided that we would not, 
there was a widespread feeling of relief. Germany had no 
intention (at present, at any rate) of making war on Great 
Britain ; if war had come, it would have been because Great 
Britain deliberately opened war on Germany. The question 
is: Did Great Britain make a mistake in not opening war 
on Germany? I do not think that question can be answered 
yet with any assurance: a strong case can be made out both 
for and against. The answer depends on the future course 
of events. 

Personally, I delieve that on the data before him Mr. 
Chamberlain’s choice was the proper one. Where it seems 
to me that he put himself in the wrong was by returning 
from Munich with the air of having scored a great success, 
as if he had attained something difficult to attain, flourishing 
in premature exhilaration his absurd scrap of paper. He had 
not, by flying twice to Munich, secured anything substantial 
that he could not have secured while sitting still at home. 
If he had intended to say to Hitler in the end: ‘‘ All right ; 
go ahead,” he could have said that quite as well from Downing 
Street as by word of mouth in Munich. If he had secured 
peace by inducing Hitler to give up any considerable part of 
his plan, it would have been different. Supposing his decision 
proves right, the country will owe him lasting gratitude, that 
he made it, even though it meant at the time an extension of 
tyrannic power in Europe and, for Great Britain, a signal 
setback in relative strength and prestige. 

The charge made, on the side of the Opposition, that the 
National Government was to blame if the country found 
itself on the verge of war, is silly. The world situation which 
made it a problem for this country “‘ Shall we immediately go 
to war ?”’ was due to a process in the world outside, by which 
three totalitarian States had gone on extending the range of 
their power. Our country could not have checked that 
process except by going to war. It may have been a mistake 
that we did not go to war at earlier moments in the process— 
when Hitler sent troops into the Rhineland, when Italy invaded 
Abyssinia. But it is not for the Opposition to attack the 
Government because it did not. It habitually uses vague 
phrases such as ‘“‘ standing up to dictators,” but the only 
effective way of standing up to dictators is by war, or the 
sincerely meant threat of war. The Opposition has not dared 
to call outright for war, though war or the threat of war was 
the only practical conclusion of its premisses. Its premisses 
may have been right, but it sheered away from the con- 
clusion, a system of universal military training, and tried to 
win votes by pretending to be the party which stood above all 
for peace. .That is why the Opposition has made itself con- 
temptible in the eyes of honest men. 

Mr. Chamberlain may be rightly spoken of as having saved 
the Germans from war. A war with England would have 
come upon them without their will. From what I hear, I 
gather the fear and horror of war is greater in Germany than 
amongst ourselves. When a friend of mine was in Germany 
during the recent crisis, a German pointed to the aeroplane 
which was bringing Mr. Chamberlain to Munich, and ex- 
claimed: “There is our last hope!” When the Germans 
knew that Mr. Chamberlain had decided not to go to war, 


German crowds cheered him enthusiastically as their savio 
There is good ground for believing that, if the German ca 
had found itself let in for a war by Hitler, there would ha 
been a revolution. Today, I am informed, that OPPOtitin 
has largely melted away. Germans, who were Prepared | 
rise against Hitler from the fear of war are now saying; “ V. 
see that, after all, Hitler was right.”—Yours, &c., : 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. EDWYN Bevay, 


BRITISH POLICY NOW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Sir Arnold Wilson’s article in your last week’s 
invites many questions. 

As a Liberal I wish to confine myself to two, which | hope 
that he will answer. 

Referring to the four-days debate in Parliament, Which he 
Cescribes as “‘ an ill service to the country,” he writes: “ The 
most bellicose speakers from the Liberal and Socialist benches 
were those who, like the parties to which they belong, hay. 
steadily opposed a policy of military preparedness for the past 
40 years, have discouraged recruiting, and have poured sco 
upon the profession of arms.” 

Will Sir Arnold Wilson name the Liberal speakers he refers 
to and substantiate his charges against them? Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, the leader of the Party, is now 48. He must, therefore, 
have started his nefarious activities very young. At the ag 
of 19 he joined the Life Guards (not the best place from which 
to “ pour scorn on the profession of arms ”’), he served through 
the War and is now President of the Caithness Territotial 
Association—a difficult position from which to “ discourage 
recruiting.” 

Perhaps he is not one of the delinquent speakers to whom 
Sir Arnold Wilson refers. Who are they ? 

Passing from the record of individuals to that of the Party 
as a whole, Sir Arnold Wilson must be aware that from 1935 
onwards the. Liberal Party in the House of Commons never 
divided against the Defence Estimates, and that’ from 193 
onwards they have actively supported them. 

If we take the period before 1935, may I remind Sir Arnold 
that his late leader, Mr. Baldwin, proudly boasted (October, 
1933) that ‘‘ disarmament was carried out almost entirely by 
the Conservative Government and the Coalition Government in 
which the Conservative Party predominated ” ? 

Sir Arnold can hardly suggest-that it was the duty of a small 
and misinformed Opposition to keep his Party straight. I say 
misinformed, because neither the Opposition nor the county 
were told the truth. 

Mr. Baldwin explained his own reticence to the House of 
Commons (November, 1936) in a burst of what he himself 
described as “‘ appalling frankness.” ‘‘ Supposing I had gone 
to the country and said that Germany was rearming and that 
we must rearm, does anybody think that this pacific democracy 
would have rallied to that cry at that moment ? I cannot think 
of anything that would have made the loss of the Election from 
my point of view more certain.” 

In May, 1935, he had admitted to the House of Commons 
that in his previous estimate of future German air strength he 
had been completely wrong. Even in November, 1936 (aftet 
he had won “his ” election) when Mr. Churchill pressed fot 
an adequate increase in our Air Force on the ground that we 
were not maintaining air-parity with Germany, Sir Samud 
Hoare assured the House that “‘ the position was satisfactory z 
and Mr. Baldwin denied the accuracy of Mr. Churchill’s est 
mate of German first line air strength. The only fault of the 
Opposition parties lay in believing Mr. Baldwin instead of 
Mr. Churchill. 

So much for the immediate past. But Sir Arnold Wilson’s 
indictment covers the last 40 years. I come to my second 
question. I should like to ask his considered opinion of the 
comparative ‘‘ military preparedness”? of this country for 
war in 1914, after eight years of Liberal Government, and ti 
** military preparedness ” a month ago. 

** We have not prepared; we have hardly begun to prepafe; 
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9 not know how all the failures that occurred during the 
crisis can be avoided next time.”* 

This condemnation of the present Government was not 
nounced by Liberal or Socialist partisans, but by one of 
an own most eminent civil servants. 

«Has such an admission ever been made on behalf of a 
Government professedly engaged for 3} years in perfecting 
the protection of its people ? ” asks The Observer (a newspaper 
yntainted by either Liberalism or Socialism). 

If the Liberal Government of 1914 had been convicted of 
such gross incompetence and so flagrant a neglect of their duty 
to the country as is now revealed, I think the Party to which 
sir Arnold Wilson belongs would have called, and rightly 
called, for their impeachment.—Yours, &c., 


VIOLET BONHAM-CARTER, 


we d 


4o Gloucester Square, W.2. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$m,—In the discussions of foreign policy in your columns 
room has been found for the extreme both of pessimism and 
optimism. The former has been represented by Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor, who wrote in your issue of October 14th that if Herr 
Hitler’s success does not “go to his head . . . he will stick 
to his Mein Kampf programme : ”—as a result of which “ Great 
Britain herself could hardly last a decade.” ‘“‘ If, however, 
the facts went to his head” we should fall a victim to an 
offensive alliance of Germany and Italy in much less than ten 

s. The extreme of optimism, on the other hand, has been 
represented by Sir Arnold Wilson, whose view, shortly, seems 
to be that if we only conduct “‘ friendly negotiation with full 
consciousness of strength on both sides ”’ there is nothing to fear. 


Sir Arnold Wilson’s view, based, as it is, on, among other 
things, the odd belief that Britain has more to fear from Dr. 
Negrin than from General Franco and his Italo-German 
connexions, will perhaps not greatly commend itself to your 
readers. In favour of Mr. Ensor’s view strong arguments can 
be adduced, but it should not be accepted without some attempt 
to find what factors in the present situation, if any, are favour- 
able to this country. 

In the first place there is the close understanding with 
France. This is on a different and infinitely firmer basis than 
the Entente of pre-War days. The latter was in its origin a 
recognition of our past expansion in the Near East, purchased 
at the price of our toleration of France’s future expansion in 
the Mediterranean. And it was reached with a France which 
cherished the idea of revanche, of recovery of the lost provinces— 
even if she was resolved not to afford the immediate occasion 
of the conflict which would enable her to recover them. And 
the fact that the Entente included Russia linked us with a 
partner with definitely aggressive designs. Our present 
understanding is free from any purpose which would, with the 
least show of fairness, be characterised as aggressive. If, as 
Sir Arnold Wilson no doubt believes, Soviet Russia harbours 
ambitions which involve military aggression, the reserve—to 
use a colourless expression—with which our diplomacy has 
treated her would appear to have precluded, for some time at 
least, the possibility of an entangling alliance with her. 

The result of an alliance is normally to double one’s means 
of defence, but to square or even cube the probabilities of 
having to rely on them. The present understanding with 
France, based as it is on Britain’s “ vital interests,’’ however 
these may be defined, and on a complete unanimity on at least 
the immediate objectives of policy, reduces the danger of 
defeat without increasing the risk of war. In striking contrast 
to the position in 1914, the strength of France’s army and of her 
defences should enable us in the event of war to take the 
initiative by sea and in the air. 

That our sea-power still retains terrors for the potential 
enemy there is ample evidence. There is the surprising cor- 
Tectness of the recent utterances of Signor Mussolini, for whom 
War appears to lose its nobility when likely to be waged against 
European foes. General Franco, who has encouraged, or at 
least allowed, his allies to place guns in positions which would 
make it virtually impossible for our ships to pass the Straits of 
Gibraltar till land operations gave us possession of their sites, 
showed every sign of remaining neutral when war threatened. 

And our naval mobilisation was obviously not without effect 
on Germany. The resources of our sea-power are such, in 
fact, as to make Signor Mussolini fear a knock-out blow, and 


to make General Franco feel that in spite of temporary advan- 


‘tages the blackmailing game will perhaps not ultimately be 


worth the candle; while though recent events have impaired our 
capacity to make Germany feel the effects of a blockade in a short 
time, in the long run blockade still remains a weapon of potency. 
In the long run. But we are told that in a future war there 
may be no long run, and that Field-Marshal Goering’s Air 
Force may deal us a swift knock-out blow. Attention has been 
focussed, and rightly so, on the deficiencies in our system of air 
defence. These must be remedied, but let us not imagine that 
ours are the only defences which are not perfect; and above 
all let us not underestimate the strength which the voluntary 
system and the ingrained habit of spontaneous organisation 
give us. Neither past experience nor theoretical probability 
lends support to the theory of the knock-out blow from the air. 
We live in times of appalling danger, but the Fates have dealt 
us what is a strong hand, provided only that we appreciate the 
limitations of its strength. Alike in framing our policy and in 
executing it we ought to remember this, and to play our cards 
not only with caution but also with confidence.—I am, Sir, yours 
&c., ¢.? W. T. WELLs. 


I Walpole Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—It would be ungrateful to pick holes in Sir Arnold 
Wilson’s interesting contribution to this series merely on the 
ground of an inaccuracy regarding the Far East, and I would 
refrain from doing so if the inaccuracy did not disclose a 
serious misconception about recent events there. He says 
*“we abandoned Hankow and other Treaty Ports in face of 
Chinese violence some years ago,” this statement following 
immediately upon one that ‘“‘ scarcely less vital ”°—than a 
settlement in Spain—‘“‘is a settlement in the Far East: it 
may entail some restriction on foreign rights and privileges 
in Shanghai,” in favour, he appears to mean, of the Japanese. 
But we did not abandon Hankow or any other Treaty Port. 
In fact, it is a little difficult to invest the statement with any 
meaning, for the Treaty Ports are not ours to abandon, except 
in the commercial sense of ceasing to do business at them. 
I know of no port where that has happened, though as a 
result of Japanese control it may. What we did do at Hankow 
and other Treaty Ports was to give up our concessions there, 
a very different step and one which neither affected our rights 
to use the ports for commercial purposes nor diminished, 
except perhaps temporarily, our ability so to use them. While 
it is true that we took this step ‘‘ in face of Chinese violence,” 
it is also the case that the violence was an inevitable expression— 
an overdue expression some might add—of a nationalism which 
we had both the decency and the good sense to understand 
and appreciate. It is because Sir Arnold ignores this that his 
inaccuracy cannot similarly be ignored. His view, apparently, 
of a desirable settlement, “‘ scarcely less vital”? than one in 
Spain, is to facilitate the imposition upon Shanghai of Japanese 
control: in other words to impose upon Chinese territory a 
type of control which would be a hundredfold more distasteful 
to the Chinese, and far more unjustifiable from all points of 
view, than the foreign control which at present exists. What 
sort of ‘‘ settlement”? would that be, and what right, either 
legal or moral, should we have to participate in it ? 

Sir Arnold does not say explicitly that he favours an extension 
of Japanese control at Shanghai or elsewhere in China. But 
if that is not what he means, the paragraph, besides being 
inaccurate, becomes cryptic. Its concluding portion is very 
nearly cryptic as it stands. The time, he argues, is not far 
off when “ mediation in this region may be possible.” We 
cannot look to the U.S.A. to play ‘‘ any active part,” for 
** President Roosevelt has decided against the exercise of 
military activity ”"—an odd form of activity to be associated 
with mediation, in Sir Arnold’s mind. As we cannot look 
for such activity, we must do the mediating by ourselves 
presumably by non-military means. In that process we are 
to ‘‘make allowances for the growth in others of ambitions 
and feelings that once animated us,” and accordingly we are 
to help Japan into a position incompatible with the “ open 
door ” and American policy in the Far East. What kind of 
settlement, one must ask again, would that be? Incidentally, 
what situation called for American intervention in China in 
1936 2—I am, &c., E. M. GULL. 


United University Club, 
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PEACE WITH JUSTICE | 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am deeply grateful to you for your attitude during 
the recent crisis. There is, however, one major point which I 
would ask youto reconsider. Ina footnote toa letter ina recent 
issue you stated that you preferred ‘‘ peace with dishonour 
in view of the appalling consequences of war.” Could we 
not agree that peace and war are merely means to an end, 
not ends in themselves; that war is not the ultimate evil ; 
and that until we love justice more than we love peace we 
can never secure true peace? “Peace with honour” is a 
phrase which may be misconstrued ; the meaning of ‘‘ Peace 
with justice” should be clear to all.—Your obedient servant, 
98 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 8. HUMPHREY PAKINGTON. 
[The footnote, necessarily brief, was perhaps too summary a 
reply to a query. whether we desired ‘‘ War With Honour.” 
There is, of course, much more to be said than that.—Ep. The 
Spectator]. — ; 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I should -like to express. my. profound gratitude and 
support. for the line which The Spectator has taken in these 
last weeks on the subject of the European crisis:. The time for 
recrimination is past; it behoves us to build for the future. 
Yet I am persuaded that this at least should be remembered. 
We have soiled our good name ; we have come near to destroy- 
ing the soul of a gallant little people who looked upon us as 
their friend; we have alienated the sympathies and shattered 
the faith of many other friendly small nations, throwing them 
into the arms of a ruthless r‘gime which they have always 
feared and detested, thereby, as I think, jeopardising our own 
safety and gravely prejudicing the future of our Empire. 

“The Peace’ has been praised by the Prime Minister as 
being “ honourable,” by the Primate as being “ just,” by the 
Lord Chancellor as being ‘‘ noble” and “righteous.” It 
may well be that History will vindicate the Munich arrange- 
ment by reason of its expediency and by it representing the choice 
of the lesser of two evils. I submit that History is unlikely 
to subscribe to the terms of praise bestowed upon it by our 
leading statesmen and prelates in their defence of such action. 
—Yours faithfully, AILWYN. 

Stone Lodge, Ipswich. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF VERSAILLES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1rR,—Does it matter two straws whether Versailles was a just 
peace rightfully imposed upon Germany as a penalty for 
numerous high crimes and misdemeanours, or a mere brutal 
peace of violence ? 

The real point is that, in either case, it was an impossible 
peace. It could only have been imposed upon Germany if 
Germany had first been reduced to permanent impotence, 
the Clemenceau policy with its breaking up of the Reich, and 
the establishment about the powerless remnants of the German 
State of a group of French vassal States pledged to unite with 
France in preventive war at the first sign of a German revival. 
Germany would not and could not tolerate a treaty which 
loaded her with petty insults, created three or four petty 
Alsace-Lorraines upon her border, proclaimed her unfit to 
share colonial responsibilities (it is that folly far more than the 
actual loss of colonies that Germany now resents), if she ever 
secured the power to repudiate it. Why then was such a peace 
dictated to Germany in 1918 if it were intended, as it manifestly 
was, to allow the possibility of Germany becoming again a 
Power of weight in Europe ? 

The answer is simple and discreditable to us. English 
interests would not permit the destruction of Germany and 
the setting up of a French dictatorship over Europe. But 
our rulers of the day, despite their cry of ‘‘ Trust the People ”’ 
and a ‘‘ World made safe for Democracy,”’ dared not try the 
honest plan of telling the truth, and forcing France to concede 
reasonable terms. So they allowed France to indulge to a 
dangerous degree in a very natural passion for revenge (as 
long as it stopped short at the point where Germany might 
have been destroyed). Meanwhile they collected votes for a 
Khaki Election by beating the anti-German drum, shrieking 
‘*Hang the Kaiser,” and generally doing all they could to 
discredit the system of democracy for which they professed to 
have incurred a million casualties and economic ruin. The 
result was Versailles, a Treaty that could safely be imposed 
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only upon a nation for ever reduced to impotence 
fact imposed upon one which was still left with the : 
recover first-class. status. 

And: now, in: 1938, these chickens come winging home 
roost, and the best that the partisans of Versailles can 5 * 
is another “‘ War for Democracy.” oblivious of the fact that 
such a war could only succeed either in widening the area f 
Fascism, or replacing-Fascism by the deadly menace of Com 
munism. Mr. Chamberlain, the first statesman that Grese 
Britain has produced in this century, dared to say no to this 
insane plan, and so they yap at his heels. A little humility 
for past errors would become them better.—Yours, &., 


; eg Wray Hunt, 
33 Oak Hill Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex. 


but in 
PoWer ‘to 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Mr. Winston Churchill told the House of Commons 
in November, 1932, that the best way to preserve the Peace 
was by the removal of the just grievances of the ‘vanquished 
while the victors were still strong. Is not this precisely Mr, 
Chamberlain’s policy of today—strength and conciliation ? 

The forces arrayed against Germany in the recent crisis 
were overwhelming. It is not surprising that Herr Hitler 
was tempted to get one of his enemies out of the way before 
all the others could fall upon him. a 

It is true that the Munich agreement has resulted in reducing 
those odds against Germany. Herr Hitler did not risk wa 
for the sake only of the Sudeten Germans. He was determined 
to smash the French policy of the armed encirclement and 
economic subjugation of Germany for which purpos 
Czechoslovakia was created. 

At the same time, it is true that Czechoslovakia had done 
very little to satisfy the long-suffering minorities out of which 
that country was chiefly composed. Furthermore, Dr. Benes 
had never ceased to declare that there could be no freaty 
revision without war. 

The Germans therefore, at great sacrifice, rearmed. The 
Austrians, followed by the minorities in Czechoslovakia, 
turned to their one powerful champion, and now, at last, Dr. 
Benes having tactfully retired, we are witnessing a peaceful 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles. ms 

Herr Hitler has triumphed because right rather than might 
was on his side. He did not hold a pistol at a weak opponent. 
Munich was not a diplomatic defeat, but the long-expected 
recognition of a just grievance : a last-minute victory for peace 
with justice, offering the possibility of a new and happier 
era for Europe when the skies were dark with foreboding.— 
Yours faithfully, J. W. CoLvit_e. 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, 


THE CESSION OF CZECH TERRITORY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In your last issue I notice that Mr. J. R. P. Moon in 
his letter states that nobody except apparently von Ribbentrop 
knew that we were prepared to allow large portions of Czech 
territory to be handed over to Germany. Surely he is going 
too far in saying this, because definite evidence on the subject 
was brought before the House of Commons during the month 
of June last. It was then established that at a luncheon party 
at Lady Astor’s house on May roth, the Prime Minister met 
about 14 American journalists and talked freely on the subject 
of foreign affairs. These journalists cabled their impressions 
to their papers, and the following are some of the extracts : 

Extract from the New York Times, Saturday, May 14th: 

“For Czechoslovak Dismemberment. The cu:stion may well 
be asked whether Mr. Chamberlain attaches importance to a settle- 
ment of the German problem in Czechoslovakia and what his idea 
may be. . Originally the Prime Minister certainly held the view 
that the best way out of the deadlock was to transform Czecho- 
slovakia into a sort of second Switzerland, with each nationality 
forming a separate canton and possessing far-reaching autonomy. 

“ But expert investigation has shown drawbacks to such a scheme, 
and. Mr. Chamberlain today, without prejudice, naturally, to the 
rights of the principal interested parties to decide for themselves, 
certainly favours a more drastic measure—namely, separation of 
the German districts from the body of the Czechoslovak republic 
and the annexation of them to Germany.” 


Extract from New York Herald-Tribune : Ph 

“Czechoslovakia cannot survive in its present form, the British 
are convinced. Even if its allies and friends waged a_ victorious 
war on behalf of the Czechs, they would insist that the Czechs 
disgorge theit alien minority to forestall any more wars on 
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—————— 
in the future. Therefore, the, Czechs, should be.-practical 
wy make the best terms. with Hitler without any wars at all.” 


quite clear, therefore, that the Prime Minister’s mind 


ae up at this date in favour of ceding Czech territory 
MGermany-—Y Ours faithfully, -GeOFFREY LE M: MANDER. 


Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 


TRAFFIC IN MEN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] | 
§m,—If “ colonies = consisted of cattle and coffee and 
mineral deposits, we might with an easy conscience bargain 
with them for peace with Germany, but transfer of African 
colonies involves a traffic in African men, who ought not to 
be treated by a civilised nation as chattels. 

If such a transfer was wrong in 1919, it is certainly a 
greater Wrong today, for in 1919 colonies were mandated and 
q European authority had the right to inspect and challenge 
our treatment of the native inhabitants. A second transfer 
would be at best a second wrong. I am not suggesting that 
it is certain that Germany would ill-treat the natives, but 
the natives would suffer great disturbance in having to accom- 
modate themselves to a fresh set of new (German) regulations, 
which in any case would be quite different from ours. But 
the crowning injury would be that the African would feel 
that he was once more being made an object of barter. 

Surely we have been taught by recent experience that there 
jg such a thing as an African soul, which is conscious that it 
has the rights of aman. Are we now going to treat the African 
body as.a chattel and to insult the African soul? Our colonial 
policy of late has tended more and more towards consideration 
of “native” rights: are we now going to cry a halt, and to 
sactifice , the rights of the African to the demands of the 
German Fihrer ? Such a policy is unjust and near-sighted.— 
Yours faithfully, W. EMERY BARNES, 

8 St. Lawrence Villas, Canterbury. 


THE SOVIET ARMY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$ir,—Mr.: J. Baker White’s: lists of executions are effective 
as propaganda, because like lists of atrocities they stimulate 
emotion at the expense of reason. People in a state of moral 
indignation seldom think clearly. To get at the truth, however, 
we must’ put emotion aside’ and consider facts objectively. 

(1):Mr‘White does not give us the sources of his figures 
so that we may check them. He does not tell us that similar 
figures, also unauthenticated, were widely circulated in this 
country in September by the International Anti-Communist 
Entente of Geneva, a body bitterly hostile to the Soviet Union. 
Nor does he inform us that the Economic League is primarily 
a propaganda organisation equally hostile to the Bolshevik 
régime, and backed by a large number of Britain’s wealthiest 
capitalists. In order to swell his figures he uses such a vague 
expression as “reports seem to show” that thousands of 
officers were included in the “‘ purge.’’ These facts, I submit, 
show his letter in a somewhat unfavourable light. 

(2) Again, Mr. White refers to “‘no fewer than 384” Red 
Army officers said to have been executed or imprisoned. The 
Red Army contains 1,300,000 men, and there are at least as 
many more men in the completely militarised Commissariat 
of the Interior. Most of the officers, it is important to note, 
ae promoted from the ranks. It is fantastic to suggest that 
the loss of some 400 officers would cripple an army with such 
huge resources in personnel. The Spanish Republican Army 
had to create officers under severely adverse conditions of 
warfare, and did so out of the ranks with conspicuous success. 
The Russian Army, with its highly efficient training organisation 
and well-equipped military academies, could quickly replace 
400 or even 4,000 officers. It may be said that the executions 
Must have an adverse effect on morale. This is assumption. 
It is equally valid to assume that the weeding out of traitors 
has improved the morale of the Red Army. 

(3) On September 26th, The Times published a report from 
its Riga Correspondent saying that the Soviet Government 
had “a formidable force ready within striking distance [of 
Poland]—numerically stronger, indeed, than the whole of 
Poland’s peace Army, equipped abundantly, and, in spite of the 
havoc caused by ‘ purging’ since 1937, capable of making 
anasty mess of Poland in a very short time. Within 200 miles 
ofthe frontier . . . they have . . . altogether between 330,000 


and 350,000 men... ‘Fhe: air force available for: this Army has 
something like 3,000 aeroplanes, mostly heavy bombers and 
fast fighters of the newest types . _. extremely numerous 
cavalry corps and tanks . , . altogether a minimum of 50,000 
sabres and 2,000 tanks ... Whatever the final outcome 
the gigantic Red fighting machine, if once started, would 
certainly not be easily stopped anywhere near the Polish-Soviet 
frontier. It is necessary to remember also that even without 
mobilisation the Red Army is already much above nominal 
peace strength : 1,300,000 recruits were enrolled on Sept. Ist.” 

(4) On September 24th, a report in The Times from the 
Warsaw Correspondent had already made it clear that the 
Poles took the Soviet Army seriously. The report said: “ It 
was announced here to-day . . . that the Soviet Government 
had informed the Polish Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow this 
morning that the entry of Polish troops into Czechoslovakia 
would automatically cancel the Polish-Soviet Pact of Non- 
Aggression . : . there could be no point in the Soviet reminder 
to the Polish Government unless a warning was intended . . . 
it might be timely to note that the [Polish] troop movements 
towards the.Czechoslovak frontier began only after it became 
doubtful last Monday whether France, and thereby Soviet 
Russia, were disposed to honour their pacts of mutual-assistance 
with Czechoslovakia.” - 
. The doubt applied to France, not Russia; At no time was 
there reason to doubt that the Soviet authorities were ready to 
fulfil their obligations, but the Poles knew that if France. failed 
to act, then Russia was under no obligation to do so. ; 

(5) On September 24th, The Times contained a report from 
its League Correspondent at Geneva, reading as follows : 
** M. Litvinov, the Soviet Russian Foreign Minister, during a 
discussion today in the Committee of the League Assembly 
for political questions on the application of the principles of 
the Covenant, gave an assurance that Russia’s promise to come 
to the help of Czechoslovakia, if France did, still held good. 
The French-Soviet Pact and the Soviet-Czechoslovak Pact (he 
said) were the result of negotiations ... . The Czechoslovak 
Government, in fact, had not raised the question of Russian 
assistance independently of assistance by France.” It may 
be added that in this speech M. Litvinov repeated the assurances 
of Russia’s readiness to fulfil all her obligations, which he 
had already given to the French Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow 
on September 2nd. 

It is surely inconceivable. that the Soviet authorities would 
have moved immense and well-equipped armies to her western 
frontiers, and have repeatedly announced Russia’s intention to 
march if called upon in accordance with her Pacts, had there 
not been ample reason for confidence in the officers, men, and 
equipment of the Red Army and Air Force, now purged of 
treacherous elements. The quotations given above, which could 
be readily amplified from other sources, all tend to support 
the view expressed by Herr Hitler, Capt. Liddell Hart and others, 
that the Soviet Union possesses one of the most powerful 
armies in the world.—Yours faithfully, HuGuH P. VowLes. 

The Old Rectory, Harescombe, Glos. 


CAN CZECHOSLOVAKIA LIVE ? 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Mr. Ralph Parker, in his letter published in The Spectator 
of October 28th and dealing with my article ‘“‘ Can Czecho- 
slovakia Live?” admits that the country economically is 
now completely within the German orbit. This and a sober 
explanation of why Czechoslovakia in her present state, caused 
by injustice, is not fit to live, were the only line of my article. 
It was written in order to make the reader realise facts. It 
was not meant to discuss the political roots of the terrible 
situation forced on the Czech people against their own will, 
nor to question the high degree of democratic fighting spirit 
of Masaryk’s and Dr. Benes’ nation. The latter points seem 
to me, and probably to anyone who has observed the Czechs 
in the last years and especially during the crisis, beyond any 
doubt. 

This brave and at heart democratic nation is now brought 
by force under a Fascist régime by their new masters in Prague 
and Berlin, who want them to reconstruct a new State with 
no other destiny but that of being a German colony. 

No less than 40 per cent. of Czechoslovakia’s tax revenues 
have been lost merely by the cession of territory to Germany 
and Poland, according to a recent statement of Dr. Kalfus 
the Prague Minister of Finance... The new frentiers with 
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Hungary once having been fixed, this loss of revenues will 
certainly be no less than 50 per cent. and probably much 
more. On the other hand, the State expenses for reconstructing 
communications and solving) unemployment problems, as 
well as several other burdens, will rise to a considerably higher 
level than before the country’s dismemberment. 

Such items, in addition to many others, are facts to be 
realised. Explaining these facts, the tragic consequences 
of Munich, in my opinion never means blaming the Czechs 
for a development they have tried to prevent by all means— 
without success against stronger forces who decided the fate 
of their country.—Yours sincerely, GERHARD SCHACHER. 

London, W.C. 2. 


DANGERS TO DEMOCRACY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In your “ News of the Week ”’ paragraph in your issue of 
October 21st on the Oxford election, the following sentence 
occurs: ‘‘ Democracy needs defending not only against Ger- 
many but against forces that threaten and will increasingly 
threaten it at home.” It would be welcome, I think, to many 
of your readers if you would explain exactly what. was in your 
mind in printing these words, and would indicate from what 
direction you believe this threat to be coming.—Your obedient 
servant, R. E. MartTIN. 

The Brand, Loughborough. 

{One danger is bureaucracy, of whose growing powers the 
Lord Chief Justice wrote so forcibly in his book, The New 
Despotism. Another is the tendency to curb the freedom of the 
Press or to influence it in various subtle ways, or to use against 
it such surprising weapons as the Official Secrets Act. - Another 
is the exertion of negative and positive influences on the exhibi- 
tors of films dealing with contemporary events. Another is 
the tendency to subordinate Parliament increasingly to the 
Cabinet, and to concentrate power within the Cabinet in the 
hands of three or four men. Some of this is inevitable, but if 
the temptation to dispense with discussion because it hampers 
the men who have to act is not resisted the essential basis of 
democracy will be undermined.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Now that the Western Democracies have finally reduced 
themselves to a position where the narrowest measures of 
self-defence are inevitable, is it not time that they seriously 
considered the Spanish situation and its bearing, not only on 


their strategic position, but on the preservation of any of the’ 


institutions of democracy, tolerance and liberty of thought 
which contributed more than anything to the preponderant 
influence of France and Britain in the last century ? Assuming 
a victory favourable to Fascism in Spain, the result will be a 
France reduced to impotence, with potential enemies on 
three frontiers and across her links with her Empire, and 
the result within France will undoubtedly be a reversion to 
a dictatorship of the Left or the Right. And Britain, with the 
Mediterranean a Fascist lake, Nazi-ism demanding colonies 
and dictating what men she will tolerate in the English Cabinet, 
will inevitably follow suit. To those who might welcome this, 
may I simply point out that totalitarianism is intrinsically 
unstable ? The nations of Europe cannot remain perennially 
on a war footing (which is what Fascism and its equivalents 
mean) without disastrous results to themselves and ultimate 
devastating collapse and revolution. The more completely 
Europe succumbs to Fascism the more disastrous will be 
this ultimate collapse. 

Reverting to Spain may I outline a solution to the present 
conflict which I have lately heard proposed, and which, if it 
could conceivably be achieved, would undoubtedly be satis- 
factory from the point of view of the Spanish people as a 
whole and the western democracies as well ? 

A united Spain favourable to France and England would 
establish in the west of Europe a defensive bloc of great strategic 
strength. 

The union of Spain, it is suggested, might be achieved by a 
constitutional monarchy, in which the Church was allowed 
to retain such lands as were necessary for living and mainten- 
ance, and modelled, probably, on that of France. The agrarian 
question, which is probably the most outstanding single 
problem in Spain, would have to be thoroughly dealt with. 


rn 
All large estates which could be proved to have 
uneconomically managed would have to be bro 
- development on peasant-farmer or co-operative 
Basque country, Galicia and Catalonia would Probably hi 


ken UP for 
lines, 


to have a modified form of internal autonomy. Probab 
in the early days a “strong man” would be neces Ny 
simplify and accelerate the reorganisation of the pc M4 
This man would have to come from the moderate Left if he 
was to have anything like permanent success. Becay: : 
first, the people on the Government side in Spain have ei 
much more politically aware than those behind Genera] Franco 
who have been administered from above, whilst they themselves 
ate very conscious of a general co-operative and Strictly demo. 
cratic effort. Moreover, through General Franco’s UNWise 
bombing campaign, these people have more justification for a 
feeling of resentment, and are the more determined never to 
tolerate a dictator of the Right; especially, of course, if he i 
in sympathy with their arch-enemies, Italian and German 
Fascism. They would, I think, be willing to make Concessions 
in the direction of constitutional monarchy, a maintenance 
of the status quo in regard to private property except in such 
extravagant cases as that of the great landowners. A large 
proportion would welcome the re-establishment of the Catholic 
Church on a similar footing to that it holds in France, but they 
will never tolerate a situation which will make them feel they 
have betrayed their numerous dead. The situation on the 
Franco-ist side is somewhat different, for a very much smaller 
proportion of the population have actually taken part in the 
war or come in direct contact with its more unpleasant realities, 
and a very large proportion of Franco’s fighting has been 
carried out by Moorish, Italian and professional troops. 


I feel these people, if they seriously desire peace, should be 
willing to subscribe to a virtual but temporary dictator of the 
moderate Left, curbed by a free Press and a democratically 
elected cortes, if they were assured that property would be 
treated with respect and that a constitutional monarchy would 
provide a stabilising factor and a check to any tendencies to 
autocratic excess. Moreover, I think th: Pope would be 
willing to give his blessing to a Church, shorn indeed of all 
its commercial property and much of its territorial wealth, 
but, for this very reason more firmly established and less 
suspect in the eyes of the ordinary Spaniard. The Catholic 
Church is learning to its cost, and not only in Germany, that 
an alliance with Fascism is scarcely fruitful.—Yours truly, 

CHRISTOPHER MASON. 

67 Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3. 


HELP FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—Last year you were good enough to publish in The 
Spectator two letters from me, appealing to your readers 
to “‘adopt”’ the families of unemployed men, and the result 
was that 65 families and 20 old, lonely, single people were 
befriended and I was able to provide warm clothing and a 
Christmas parcel for a dozen other very needy families. 

This splendid response has made the past year a happier 
one for hundreds of people, not always because they have 
had much material help but much more because they now 
feel they have friends and life is less empty and hopeless. 

I have just come back from a visit to a number of “‘ adopted” 
families in Monmouthshire and the Rhondda. To listen to 
them you would think their troubles had ended when thei 
‘* adoptors ” first wrote to them. 

Winter is coming and few of these families have even enough 
blankets to keep them warm. There will be much illness— 
and who can wonder. I have details of hundreds of families, 
from Cumberland to South Wales, all of them sent to me by 
people who have taken much trouble to discover the case3 
most urgently in need of help. Not many of the men can 
hope for work again. Some have been unemployed too long, 
some are too old, others are invalids or cripples. And there 
are widows too, who usually have the hardest time of all. 

If people, in thankfulness for a deliverance from the horrors 
of war, would care to make life a bit easier for those who are 
finding life in peace-time hard enough, will they write to me 
and I will do my best to find just the sort of family they would 
like to help ?>—Yours, &c., BEATRICE LE:GH-CLARE. 

Longshot, The Ridgeway, Guildford. 
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GLADSTONE AND IRELAND 


By H. A. L. FISHER 


In the disastrous eclipse of liberty now darkening the 
continent of Europe the name of Gladstone recovers some- 
thing of its original lustre. Scholars and publicists, not in 
Britain only, are drawn to the great Liberal and Christian 
humanist, whose faith in moral forces and in the healing 
virtues of freedom marks him out so distinctly from the sinister 
figures who dominate the European scene. Morley’s three- 
volume biography, full and substantial as it is, no longer 
suffices. New monographs proceed in showers from the 
Press. New biographies, notably those of Chamberlain and 
Carnarvon, shed fresh light on passages where uncertainty 
previously prevailed, and now comes that distinguished 
historian and publicist, Dr. Hammond, in whom ‘the liberal 
faith is as ardent as ever, with a full, satisfying and eloquent 
treatise on the most important of all Gladstone’s political 
dealings, his relations with Ireland. 


As was only to be expected, Dr. Hammond has a deep 
veneration for Gladstone’s great qualities, for his European 
sense, his steady moral and. religious fervour, his prodigious 
capacity for work, his high standard of public duty, and noble 
gift of speech. He has no difficulty, from the ample stores of 
knowledge which now lie to his hand, in demonstrating the 
fallacy of the most grievous charges to which in the heat of 
a bitter party conflict Gladstone was exposed; such as that 
he had adopted a policy of Home Rule for Ireland in the 
autumn and winter of 1885 from a desire for office, or that a 
taint of dishonour and hypocrisy rests on his dealings with 
Parnell. Gladstone is for him “the loyal Minister of the 
Queen, the faithful servant of the nation, the glory of the 
Parliament.” 


But, at the same time, he notes certain blemishes 
which, though not detracting from Gladstone’s stature as a 
man, make him less effective as a Prime Minister than he 
might have been. His tact in dealing with individuals was 
by no means equal to his skill in the managing of assemblies. 
He was singularly unfortunate, for instance, in his handling 
of Chamberlain and Hartington. His power of intense con- 
centration on the subject in hand prevented him from using 
a balanced judgement over a wide field of politics. Thus, 
while justice to Ireland had been present to his mind as an 
urgent problem as far back as 1845, it was long displaced by a 
succession of other interests further removed from the centre 
of British politics ; by Italy and Bulgaria, by Afghanistan and 
Egypt, by the Zulus and the Boers. Indeed it was not till the 
latest stage of his long career that Gladstone regarded himself 
as having a mission to bring justice to Ireland. In his Second 
Administration, when he felt himself compelled by force of 
circumstances to pass the Land Act of 1881, “the most 
revolutionary measure that passed through Parliament in the 
nineteenth century,” he was so far from regarding himself as 
harnessed to the Irish question that he contemplated an ex- 
change of the active for the contemplative life. Homer and 
Dante, Augustine and Butler, and all the splendid resources of 
the Hawarden library were tugging at his heart. His view 


was that he had retired from active politics in 1874, and that 


he was only brought back by the Bulgarian atrocities. 


Thus there was a curious spirit of improvisation and attend- 
ance on events in his treatment of the Irish question. The Land 
Act of 1881 was launched upon the world without any previous 


By J. L. Hammond. 





Gladstone and the Irish Nation. (Long- 


mans, Green. 36s.) 


inquiry by a Royal Commission into the Irish land question. 
No Irish leaders were taken into consultation. The main 
part of the Bill was drafted single-handed by the Prime 
Minister himself. Finally, while the Prime Minister at the 
age of thirty-six had been impressed by Guizot with the 
importance of bringing justice to Ireland, he only once visited 
the island (1877) and then without seeing any of the things 
which a statesman having Irish interests at heart should have 
been at pains to notice. In view of the importance of keeping 
touch with the leaders of Irish opinion, it was a major tragedy 
that Gladstone established so little direct contact with Parnell. 
But Parnell was guilty of an offence which in the eyes of a 
great English Parliamentarian was unforgiveable. He defied 
the British Parliament and deliberately tried to make it 
ridiculous and unworkable. Any other sin would have been 
by comparison venial.. For Gladstone, steeped in reverence 
for Parliament, for its tradition, its dignity, its forms, its 
great services to the cause of human freedom, this sin was 
mortal and a fatal blow to friendly intercourse. 

The intellectual influences which moulded Gladstone’s 
mind were other than those which might have been expected 
to fashion the thoughts of a great English Liberal parlia- 
mentarian. Unlike Salisbury, he was foreign to the new 
scientific knowledge of his age. The seminal minds in the 
English Liberal movement, Locke, Bentham, Adam Smith, 
meant little to him. As Dr. Hammond points out, his spiritual 
roots were in religion and poetry, in the Bible and Homer, 
in Dante and Butler, and so from men like Chamberlain, 
who were little versed in the great tradition of European 
humanism, he felt a sense of estrangement. It is curious to 
note, too, how faintly his mind was touched with the need 
for developing the social services. When Chamberlain, with 
his splendid record of municipal improvements in Birmingham, 
was first invited into the Cabinet, he was offered, with a 
curious lack of discernment, the Admiralty, and when this had 
been declined, and the Irish or Colonial Offices, fields in 
which his great administrative talents might have been bril- 
liantly deployed, had also been denied to him, was finally 
fobbed off with the Local Government Board and there 
starved of effective legislative opportunity. 

Dr. Hammond makes a good point when he observes that it 
was a misfortune that Gladstone spent so much time at the 
Treasury, for though his strict sense of financial responsibility 
was most valuable to the country, spreading its influence 
through local administration, it had also its unfortunate side. 
England and Ireland both wanted a great deal more public 
money spent upon them. Gladstone grudged every penny: 

“He was really a man in whom a luminous European sense 
struggled with the spirit of a high-principled miser, a great catholic 
genius with a pedantic reverence for the precedents and traditions 
of Whitehall. He was a high-principled miser because he firmly 
believed, as the best men among whom he had spent his youth 
believed, that the misery of the poor was due chiefly to the public 
extravagance, and the waste and misuse of the nation’s finances. 
Send his imagination over the mountains of Europe and he had the 


eye of an eagle. Shut him up in the Treasury cupboards and he 
was like a captured hawk whose eyes have been sealed.” 


And yet what extraordinary qualities were shown in Gladstone’s 
long campaign for the redress of Irish grievances! What 
persistence under disappointments and misfortunes! What 
inexhaustible courage and resource! What faith, magnanimity 
and insight in refusing to be deterred by Irish crime and Irish 
calumny from pressing forward with his plans for the righting 
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of Irish wrongs! The Queen wrecked his plan for the estab- 
lishment of a Court in Ireland. The Bishops foiled his 
design for an Irish University. The Parliaments, which 
were called upon to consider his remedial proposals, debated 
in an atmosphere of agrarian crime and Irish hostility. At 
one relatively hopeful moment came the Phoenix Park 
murders, at another just when Parnell had been cleared of 
the charges brought against him by The Times newspaper, 
and it seemed at last as if the Home Rule ship were coming 
into harbour, came the shattering news of the Irish leader’s 
undefended divorce suit, and the ruinous split in the Irish 
Party. Yet despite this malignant turn of events, with almost 
all the British intellectuals arrayed against him, with a most 
slender supporting majority and a formidable front Opposition 
bench waiting to trip him up in the House of Commons and 
certain defeat impending in the Lords, Gladstone at the age of 
eighty-four passed his final long and intricate Home Rule 
Bill through the House. Never has there been so great, so 
astonishing a parliamentary performance. 

Dr. Hammond will have the assent of many good judges 
in regarding the defeat of this measure as a signal misfortune. 
Had it been passed the Renaissance of Irish culture might, 
as he suggests, have been associated with a friendly spirit 
towards England, and have been as cordial as it is now 
suspicious and remote. We might have been spared the 
miserable episode of the gunmen. Our public men might 
have known more of one another, for the Ireland of today, 
save for the six Northern counties, is in the hands of men 
who have less knowledge of Englishmen than the leaders of 
the old Irish Parliamentary Party. Yet would Ulster, even 
in those days, have loyally accepted a Dublin Parliament ? 
Bryce, an Ulster man, with some rebel blood in his veins, 
had doubts. Yet if Gladstone may be criticised, as Bryce 
criticised him, for having insufficiently weighed the claims of 
Ulster, it was because he believed that only a single Parliament 
for all Ireland could satisfy the imagination of the Irish nation. 

The hatred against Gladstone in his own lifetime was 
terrific, the detraction uncéasing. His deep religious con- 
victions and his essential conservatism did not save him from 
the scorn and animosity of the well-born and the wealthy. 
Yet he was the greatest popular leader of his age, and this 
because he offered to the working classes, ‘‘ not material bribes” 
but as Dr. Hammond rightly observes, “something to satisfy 
their self-respect.” It is altogether to the credit of British 
democracy that so many of the poor and disinherited responded 
to that appeal. 

Among the Irish characters depicted by Dr. Hammond 
in this long and brilliant volume one only is wholly attractive. 
Michael Davitt, the Fenian and ex-convict who founded the 
Land League, is one of the saints of Irish nationalism. This 
poor peasant lad from Mayo who at the age of eleven had 
fost an arm as a cotton operative in a Lancashire factory was 
iater sentenced to a term of fifteen years’ imprisonment for 
collecting arms and released on ticket of leave in 1877 when 
he had nearly served half his term. What he suffered in his 
successive prisons is a grim commentary on the penal methods 
which then prevailed : 

“ During the ten months he spent at Milbank he was allowed 
in all twenty minutes’ conversation. During the whole time he 
was at Dartmoor he was never allowed to receive a visitor. ... 
On one occasion he was handcuffed to a man out of his mind when 
travelling by train.” 

Yet these severities, terrible as they were, did not alter the 
large scope and generosity of Davitt’s nature. Parnell, the 
Protestant landowner of Anglo-American origin, was a proud, 
bitter, resentful man. Davitt, though a member of the party 
of violence, was not resentful, but inspired by a passionate 
love of Ireland and a desire to bring more happiness into the 
lives of the poor throughout the world. Dr. ‘Hammond 
proceeds to note that in him Arnold Toynbee found a con- 
genial spirit, and from this speculates upon the loss which 
Ireland suffered through the death of Arnold Toynbee in 
1883, following that of T. H. Green in November, 1882. 
The teaching of these two great Oxford men was an important 
humanising influence in political thought. Yet their message 
had surely been delivered, and through the lips of their zealous 
disciples was fast permeating an ever-widening circle, before 
Gladstone had assailed the sanctity of contract in his Land 
Act or was fully embarked on the later stages of his Irish 
campaign. 















THE AGE OF REFORM 


The Age of Reform, 1815-1870. fa a 7 

Bi ath Press. 158.) oe (Oxford 
OF the great importance of textbooks there can be no doubt 
Their value has perhaps been exaggerated by H. G, Wells 
and others, but those which become popular exercise great 
influence over the minds of a whole generation. The Oxford 
histories which will long be read by students show how much 
progress has been made in the last twenty years in books of this 
kind and Mr. Woodward’s is one of the best that has appeared 
I can imagine how eagerly I should have read it thirty years ago. 
It contains so many of those things which an undergraduate 
of that time sought and did not find. I cannot be so sure that 
it will satisfy the undergraduate of today. He would perhaps 
like more synthesis, more sociological discussion, more relation 
of facts to ideologies, more about the class struggle and capitalist 
expansion, harsher judgements, more dogmatic summings-up, 
But he should be grateful for this learned, impartial and humane 
book even if its idiom is not entirely his own. 

Mr. Woodward has separated the political from the economic, 
social and intellectual history. This method is no doubt 
inevitable but he might perhaps have made the connexion 
between them more clear. He has, however, given a most 
admirable survey of each separate subject. His narrative of 
political events which fills the first half of the book takes into 
account all the new evidence and is a model of lucid exposition, 
He eschews epigram and paradox but the record is often illumin- 
ated by pungent and unexpected comments and the notes 
by apt and pithy anecdotes. Not many people know, as hie 
does, who was the only Professor of Political Economy to become 
an Archbishop and the only Dean of St. Paul’s to have his plays 
performed on the London stage. 

Mr. Woodward is neither Whig, Tory, Liberal nor Socialist, 
He is against sin and often condemns sinners, perhaps some-: 
times, as in the case of George IV, without taking into account 
all the extenuating circumstances. Nevertheless, he dislikes 
prigs like Matthew Arnold. He also dislikes humbugs and 
for this reason scarcely does justice to the genius of Disraeli, 
He has a real admiration for enthusiasts like O’Connell or 
Robert Owen or Gladstone though he carefully points out their 
limitations. He recognises the value of a logical approach to 
the problems of human society, but he believes in “‘ instinctive ” 
judgements and prefers Coleridge to Bentham. Foreign 
affairs (130 pages) is admirably done, though Mr. Woodward 
is sometimes too irritated by the manners of Palmerston and 
Russell to estimate quite fairly how much they accomplished 
for causes he rates as highly as they did. Ireland (38 pages) 
is a splendid summary of economic national and religious 
problems, treated sympathetically but without sentimentality. 
India (40 pages) and the Colonies (35 pages) are themes too 
large to be quite so well handled in so short a space. 

The most original and successful part of the book is the 
treatment in the last 200 pages of social and intellectual topics. 
These are the aspects of history which were almost completely 
ignored in the old textbooks or turned into a dry catalogue of 
facts. Here they are given the freshness and reality which 
is one of the main glories of the Oxford tutor. Mr. Woodward 
shows throughout the deepest sympathy with the sufferings 
of the working classes. He treats the Chartists with respect 
and laments the deficiencies of their leaders, but he is more 
moved by efforts to improve social conditions than by those 
to obtain political rights. He gives much space to the fight 
for shorter hours and better conditions of work and all those 
who take part in it receive his praise even if he disapproves 
of their methods. He is at his best in describing religious move- 
ments and the effects of religion on social life. The Oxford 
Movement is pungently described and stripped of its roman- 
ticism. Its leaders are mercilessly analysed. Oxford herself, 
he explains, was too much for them; ‘‘ her internal disputes 
had the vividness of the politics of a city state.”” He also discusses 
the connexion often made between religion and revolution 
and opines that ‘‘ the English were religious because they were 
quiet and not quiet because they were religious.” I think he is 
wrong here. Another challenging comment is that the decline 
of religious belief increased the dislike of war since ‘‘ death 
on the battlefield was even more terrible, if death were not the 
prelude to immortality.” 

Education has a separate chapter (27 pages). Mr. Woodward 
points out how the English system tends to perpetuate class 
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-sinctions, giving to each a separate code of habits, manners 

and social behaviour. He might perhaps have developed 
this theme to advantage in relation to the administrative system 
nd the organisation of business. On literature, painting, 
architecture and science he touches lightly with an amateur’s 
hand and says well things which an amateur has a right to say. 
Occasionally he allows himself a very modern comment as 
when he suggests that .Victorian ‘‘ nonsense’ verse was a 
psychological substitute for the bawdy of the Georgians and 
that even Browning’s love of the grotesque may have had a 
similar origin. ; 

But, on the whole, he judges men and things by accepted 
standards. Perhaps he takes too much for granted. Nevertheless, 
he is sometimes moved to recognise the glorious energy of 
the Victorians. “ The building of railways, ”’ he writes,‘‘ was the 
greatest physical achievement carried out by the human race 
within a comparatively short space of time.” The Victorian 
age was indeed, when all is said, one of the greatest ages of 
adventure—not only in distant continents but in the realm of 
ideas, invention and organisation. In his closing pages Mr. 
Woodward seems to feel this truth and ends with a quotation 
from Milton, taken from a Blue Book, which celebrates the 
“quick, ingenious and piercing spirit” of the people of 
England. C. K. WEBSTER. 


A FINANCIAL THERMOSTAT 


A Century of Bank Rate. By R. G. Hawtrey. (Longmans. 


10s. 6d.) 
BaseD on the statistical studies undertaken in preparation 
for three Alfred Marshall Lectures delivered at Cambridge 
last year, Mr. Hawtrey’s latest book suffers from the handicap 
of an unattractive title and bears some traces of its eclectic 
origin, Immense masses of data occupy its central chapters, 
immense statistical tables, from which these have been selected 
for rearrangement, fill its last closely-printed twenty pages. 
The weary reader, flicking the pages to and fro for reference, 
longs for a time chart, for graphical presentation, even for a 
divorce into two volumes of evidence and conclusions. But 
sandwiched between these slabs of nutritious but unpalatable 
matter lies some admirable fare, and Mr. Hawtrey’s generalisa- 
tions and theoretical analyses are wonderfully strengthened 
by their preliminary barrage of facts. 

Mr. Hawtrey has three closely related aims: to analyse 
and trace through later pronouncements the original ‘‘ Bank 
rate tradition ”” dating back to the repeal of the Usury Laws ; 
to examine the mechanism by which, and the circumstances 
in which, Bank rate movements control economic activity ; 
and to judge of its efficacy as a future instrument of stability. 
The historical survey of the relationship of the Bank rate to 
gold movements, to the quantity of money, and to the long 
term rate of interest as indicated by the price of Consols, are 
all ancillary to these aims. They serve their purpose well. 
The genesis and growth of the “ tradition ”’—of the use of 
Bank rate as a substitute for rationed lending, of the recog- 
nition of the Bank’s obligations as “‘ lender of last resort,” 
of the defence of convertibility through the dual action on 
foreign funds and on home incomes, are illustrated by a close 
and meticulous correlation of circumstances, Bank rate 
changes, and the evidence of Banking Committees. Modifica- 
tions are ascribed to their probable causes, irrationalities 
examined in the light of the half-forgotten original tradition. 
A study of the time relationship between the movements of 
different indices, coupled with a careful survey of actual 
Practice, both in long term investment and in the financing of 
short term requirements, arms Mr. Hawtrey for his lively 
controversial chapter on long and short term rates of interest. 
This he devoted to the discomfiture of Mr. Keynes—an 
important buttress of whose argument cracxs visibly unde 
the assault. 

Finally the whole body of evidence is brought to bear on 
the question of the future of banking policy. Bank rate 
has been virtually ineffective for the last five years; open 
Market operations have superseded it in practice, while 
economists look for a more effective future weapon in the 
shape of public works, complementary budgets, or consumers’ 
credits. Mr. Hawtrey is not dismayed. Under normal 
Conditions, movements in Bank rate can regulate credit, in 
the future as in the past, as effectively as the dampers of a 
Stove regulate the fire within. It cannot either relight the 


fire if it has actually gone out, nor put out a conflagration ; 
but if it is properly handled at the right time neither of these 
two catastrophes need come about. Timing, indeed, is 
everything—and to this conclusion the statistical evidence is 
indispensable. Mr. Hawtrey draws a brilliant parallel with 
the Doctor’s Dilemma : ‘‘ Everything depends on your inocu- 
lating at the right moment.” Merely “stimulating the 
phagocytes” regardless of circumstance is as likely to be 
useless in finance as in medicine. Thus the reduction of 
Bank rate in 1932, after the ill-considered rise of two years 
before, came too late—an empty demonstration signifying no 
more (says Mr. Hawtrey in an unwonted burst of imagery) 
than “‘ the great rhinocereeros what leaps from crag to crag 
and ’owls ’orrid.” 

Mr. Hawtrey concedes that once a deadlock has, in fact, 
arisen other means than mere cheap money may be necessary 
to break it, such as public works and the like ; but he sees no 
benefit in their regular use. They lack the delicacy of the 
Bank rate and, most important of all, they are impossible to 
time accurately. On consumers’ credits, as advocated by Mr. 
Meade, he is cautious and on the whole unconvinced. Dis- 
entangled from the rigid bonds of the Gold Standard, the 
Bank is better placed than ever, in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary, to regulate credit by the traditional means. 

The major question of the aim to which control should be 
directed is not treated here. Should it be, as under the Gold 
Standard, to keep British prices in step with those of the rest of 
the world ? Or should it be to avoid unemployment, regardless 
of consequences to the international balance of payments ? 
Mr. Hawtrey’s summing up of the 1929 crisis and the checking 
of the Wall Street boom by the deepening of the depression 
in England has a suspicious flavour of insularity. 

*‘John and Sam kept house together. John was in bed 
with pneumonia. Sam had a slight headache after a debauch. 
John volunteered to go out in a snowstorm to the druggist’s 
to get some aspirins for Sam.” HONOR CROOME. 


CHARLES CONDER 


The Life and Death of Conder. By John Rothenstein. 
(Dent. 18s.) 


Mr. ROTHENSTEIN continues happily his double work of 
Gallery Director and writer, now he is installed at Millbank, 
by services to the memory of a painter who has fallen too 
much out of favour in these strident times. He has disposed 
Conder’s reveries in appropriate contiguity to Whistler, whose 
master-works now obtain a better place in the re-hung rooms, 
and he has replaced Frank Gibson’s well-meant but ineffective 
volume by a substantial tribute. This book makes a notable 
advance upon the author’s previous publications both by 
quitting well-trodden tracks for more original matter, and in 
the manner of its writing. The introductory chapter and 
critical parts generally show a balance of judgement welcome 
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-in the new Director of the British National Gallery, and as 


the son of Conder’s most intimate associate and the friend of 
other survivors in his circle Mr. Rothenstein was peculiarly 
qualified to pick up the threads of his subject’s career and to 
depict him as intimately as was possible at one remove from 


. personal knowledge. Nor has he shirked what is the foremost 


duty of the memorialist, namely, the provision of a very full, 
if not complete, list of works and owners. 
Very interesting is his account of the early, Australian 


period of Conder’s life, when that exile emerged from acting 


as cook on a trigonometrical survey of the Bush to take up 
painting and teaching under the impact of what had trickled 
through of ‘‘ Impressionist ’? practice from the other side of 
the world. Then, with a small subsidy from an uncle, he 
was launched upon Paris itself; came under some discipline 
from Anquetin; found a paradise-setting for his colour- 
dreams of spring blossom and Fétes Galantes in the ‘stretch of 
the Seine that lies between Mantes and La Roche Guyon ; 
flitted between France and London in a hand-to-mouth feckless 


pilgrimage, and found some rest and security at last in a 
fortunate marriage, too soon cut*off by a neglected and then 


incurable disease. The story is accompanied by extracts 


.from letters, printed with all their lazy, night-watch spelling 


and punctuation and incoherence untrimmed. His talk, 
unluckily, cannot be revived. -Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith, 
in his recently-published and delightfully ironic autobiography, 
speaks of him, oddly, as ‘‘ silent.””, He might be so, in dull 
day-times, but, primed for discourse in the evening, he could 
ramble, bewitchingly, if often half-audibly, all night. 

There are some defects in the order of the narrative, which 
would be the better for marginal or page-top dates in its 
setting-out; and in the anecdotal parts, as always where 


fallible memories are concerned, there are emendations called 


for. I have no space to dwell upon these points here, but 


may find some other occasion to expand passages of which I 


have a memory. I must at once, however, disclaim one 
distinction that the author, in his too generous references, 
confers on me. I never “ declined” nor was offered, nor 
desired, the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford; nor as 
** Abbot ” of the Vétheuil ‘‘ Théléme ”’ was I at all the austere 
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censor of the inmates’ doings that “Mr. -Rothenstein Po: 

T do lean towards severity in my conception of what it is 
convenient to put on record of an artist’s weaknesses ; but | 
am out of the French fashion, now being followed hete, of 
the painful detail that biographical research demands, 1 
cannot see that the private dissipations of a painter, or hi 
seeming snobberies, throw any light on his pictures a 
more than the Nile mud explains, to our eyes, the lotus, : Th 
character of the soil goes to determine, no doubt, the sty 

or weakness, the rich or struggling character of the flower: 
but the chemistries of life, as between seed and soil, are ei 
mysterious to be very fruitfully displayed in words, Conder 
was dissipated and wayward, suspicious and tiresome at times 





‘in friendship and unsatisfactory in business dealings ; but a 


good deal of insistence on that “ double life,” as they cal i, 
might be spared.from the record, and even some repetition 
of his claims to remembrance, so well expressed in th 
exordium. A reconsideration of all this, in a future edition 
might well result in a more compact, yet honest and sufficient 
portrait, the essentials of which are already present. 

I note, to have done with carping, two weak places in the 
Keeper’s armour, echoes from the parrot-house of contemporary 
criticism. Claude Monet did not introduce, nor practice 
** division of tones,” and Cézanne, whatever his virtues, did 
not count among them a sense of underlying structure, either 
in landscape or the figure. The reiteration of all Europe, on 
those heads, does not alter the facts, obvious to anyone who 
has, or uses, an eye. 

Some of the illustrations suffer from squeezing. One 
fan, not three, to a page should have béen the allowance, 
The “‘ Esther ” lithograph calls for the same spacing, as also 
the portrait on page 144, which is badly combined and out 
of scale with its companion ; the third photograph on page 193 
should have been cut out, and the other two equalised. | The 
frontispiece and the ‘‘ Toccata” ‘are not good examples, 
Black-and-white is better than the process-reproduction of 
the former; but nothing, of course, short of expensive 
facsimile could convey the virtues of Conder’s colour. 

D. S. MacCott, 


PERFIDY OR CORDIALITY? 


Perfidious Albion—Entente Cordiale. By Geneviéve Tabouis 
(Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d.) 

Tue «well-known French journalist Madame Tabouis' has 
written a rather light-weight book on a subject that deserved 
more serious treatment. What are the causes, historical, 
psychological and political, of the mutual mistrust which 
has in the past so readily arisen on small provocation between 
British and French statesmen and between British and French 
public opinion? How far are these causes fundamental 
and permanent? And how solid are the bases of the Entente 
Cordiale? Mme. Tabouis has -made a real effort to treat 
the subject dispassionately ; and though she never ceases to 
be a Frenchwoman, she understands enough of the British 
point of view to see two sides of the case. 

In addition to the right spirit, Mme. Tabouis has a facile 
pen, and can vie with the best at rattling off generalisations 
about ‘the British and French characters. ‘“‘ Puritanism,” 
she says, “‘ vanquished as a political doctrine after the death 
of Cromwell, remained nevertheless deeply embedded in 
the English soul”; and “ rational Christianity,” the child of 
Puritanism, means ‘“‘ the sovereign right of judgement, in its 
own interest, for the English national conscience, even when 
opposed by werld-opinion.” The corresponding French 
form of self-righteousness is of an intellectual rather than 
an ethical order, and attributes any failure to share the French 
view to incredible mental obtuseness : 

“ The Entente Cordiale comes into being when the logical findings 
of the French mind, always requiring mental adherence to a principt 
as a guide to action, coincide with the empirical instincts of the 
English, to whom the unconscious heritage of long experience has 
taught that life itself is not logical and statecraft even less so. 
Occasionally Mme. Tabouis makes one raise a protesting 
eyebrow. Whatever may once have been the case, it 3 
certainly no longer true of British diplomacy that “‘ a document 
is a rara avis,” or that “‘ written reports from British Am- 
bassadors are infrequent.” 

For a serious study of Franco-British relations, howevet, 
something more is required than pleasant gossip about the 


divergences (or **divagations;’”’ as the translator calls them) 
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"SIXTH NATIONAL 


‘BOOK FAIR 
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AT EARLS COURT 





The largest, most entertaining and most useful Book Exhibition ever held in this 
country will be opened by Mrs. Neville Chamberlain on November 4th at 3 p.m. 
This national exhibition centre is easily accessible from all parts of London, and 
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the Fair in leisurely comfort. 


~ . 
The New Season’s Books Talks by Famous Authors 
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many speakers will be Sir Norman Angell, 
H. E. Bates, Peter Fleming, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Richard Hughes, Lancelot Hog- 
ben, C.. Day Lewis, Harold Nicolson, 





* * 

6 ne 3 i ° 
Working Demonstrations Madame Tabouis, Sir Hugh: Walpole, 
— printing, typesetting, map-making Chiang Yen. Full particulars of the Pro- 
and paper-making, for those who like to gramme appear in the Sunday Times. 


watch the wheels go round. 
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should fail to visit this collection arranged Problems, Modern Book Knowledge, ete. 
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exhibits being of the greatest rarity. problem in ‘crime detection arranged by 
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of British and French temperament and practice. The 
Entente Cordiale did not come about because Frenchmen 
and Englishmen suddenly began to understand one another 
better or dislike one another less. Indeed, Mme. Tabouis 
expressly says that ‘“‘the sentimental reactions in both 
countries ’’ were hostile to it. Friction in the first post-War 
years was due not to a revival of temperamental incom- 
patabilities, but to the removal of the common fear, which 
uncovered clashes of interest in Europe and the Near East, 
The steady improvement of Franco-British relations in the 
past five years has been promoted by precisely the same cause 
which created the original Entente Cordiale. The temporary 
setbacks of 1934 and 1935 were due to the fact that M. Barthou 
placed more reliance on France’s Eastern allies, and M. Laval 
on Italy, than the sequel showed to have been prudent. 

On the other hand, Mme. Tabouis is on perfectly firm 
ground when she attacks the inconsistencies of British policy 
in the first half of 1935. The policy of the visit to Berlin 
and of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement was hopelessly 
at variance with the policy of the Stresa Front. But can 
one share Mme. Tabouis’ easy confidence as to which policy 
was right? The Stresa Front survived for four months. 
The Anglo-German Naval Agreement has stood the test— 
so far. And is it really wise to denounce as an instance of 
Albion’s perfidy Sir John Simon’s advocacy of peaceful treaty 
revision in the summer of 1933 ? 

The translator apologises for the haste with which the 
translation has had to be made—a haste which no doubt 
explains the recurrence of such strange forms as Riihr, 
Clémenceau and Syéyés, two conflicting passages about the 
origin of the Locarno negotiations on pages 224 and 236, 
and the appearance of Briand as Foreign Minister in the 
spring of 1919 (unless the two last are slips of the printer or 
of Mme. Tabouis herself). A greater misfortune is that 
the book itself was finished last July, at the moment of Lord 
Runciman’s appointment, which made Mme. Tabouis fear 
that perfidious Albion intended to force Czechoslovakia to 
make concessions to the Sudetens behind the back of France. 
The whole of the last chapter is indeed sadly out of date. 
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Whoever let down whom last September, it was ch 

a case of Britain letting down France. M. Daladier obtained 
in the French Chamber a more nearly unanimous endorse. 
ment of the Munich agreement than Mr. Chamberlain achieved 
in the House of Commons; and the subsequent Senatoriaf 
elections have shown no evidence of a desire to attack him 
in the country on the score of his foreign policy. Per 
after all, one of the results of the Entente Cordiale has been 
to convert France to British empiricism and some Englishmea 
to French logic. : E. H. Carr, 


MR. SHANE LESLIE REMEMBERS 


The Film of Memory. By Shane Leslie. (Michael Joseph, 158) 


THE familiar legend of the drowning man’s vision of hig 
past life finds a striking parallel in the film of Mr. Shane 
Leslie’s recaptured memory. Some eighteen months ago he 
underwent a serious motor accident from which he emerged 
in a sort of trance. Forced to lie still and think, he found hig 
thoughts settling upon events in his past life which he had 
forgotten altogether, and upon people “long since gone » 
dust and dreams.” The further back his memory drifted, the 
clearer grew the details of its film. When he recovered the 
power of work, he set himself to record what he remembered, 
and the result is an uncommonly vivid, human, and entertaining 
autobiography. 

Its character reflects the mettle of its pasture, for the early 
chapters are the more intimately personal. Mr. Leslie’s interest 
in life would seem to have been always extrovert rather than 
self-centred ; he has cared more about character and actiog, 
than about moods and fancies. But childhood’s outlook is 
closely circumscribed ; and in a world where, as he says, he 
believed everything he was told, the autobiographer’s impressions 
are naturally introspective. Still, it is always the setting of life, 
and the moving figures of the film that take him out of himself; 
and even in the earliest reminiscences of his Irish home at 
Glaslough it is the family that makes the story. ‘‘ The great 
difference between the generations,”’ he says, “ lies in circum- 
stances rather than in character ”’; and, though he looks back 
no more than 50 years, he sees vast changes in taste and temper, 
His pictures of county society in Ireland, when “ life was lived 
more for class than for the State,” of the solemn dignities of 
observance, the religious austerity, the charm of countryside 
and Nature, the first dawning of appreciation and intuition— 
all these early impressions are dominated by the human figures 
that filled them, the Leslies, the Westrenas, the Churchills, 
and the Rossmores, every character touched in with a flush 
of colour, every anecdote alert and alive. The film is aglow 
with vitality that never seems to tire. 

When it came to education, Mr. Shane Leslie had his share 
of good fortune—at Ludgrove, Eton, and King’s, Cambridge. 
To Ludgrove under Arthur Dunn, with W. J. Oakley and G. 0. 
Smith on the staff, he pays a refreshing tribute. The headmaster 
was “‘a perfect type of Englishman, doing whatever he had to 
do with all his heart and soul. He was a Galahad in flannels.” 
And as for the boys, ‘“‘ During my whole time at Ludgrove 
I never heard a single oath or expression conveying the mildest 
indecency.” A good start in life, with Eton to be faced next. 

To Eton also Mr. Leslie is generously grateful, although his 
lively humour plays merrily with the idiosyncrasies of the staff 
and the exploits of their victims. He gives a full-length portrait 
of Dr. Warre, not omitting the ‘‘ warts,” but concluding that 
** among all other schoolmasters he was a salmon passing through 
a river of chub and pickerel, not to mention the slimier eels.” 
Arthur Benson comes in for the most understanding analysis 
that elusive character has ever received. “ He’ threw anecdotes 
and asides like sugar plums out of the dough ”’ ; but the drudgery 
of form-room turned the edge of his spirit, and left him a broken 
man. ‘ Between Eton and Cambridge Mr. Leslie spent some 
time travelling in Touraine and staying in Paris, where he 
attended the funeral. of Zola, saw the Bernhardt in L’Aigion, 
and managed to avoid the pressing infection of the decadent 
underworld. 

King’s, Cambridge, at the opening of the century, was 4 
home of “‘ free thought, free speech, and free ethics . . . not 
were these freedoms abused.” Still, it came rather near © 
“* abuse,” when the famous Sultan of Zanzibar hoax was 
perpetrated on the Mayor by undergraduates in “ make-up,” 

and the disguise was on the razor’s edge of discovery, when aa 
elderly lady at a missionary bazaar professed to speak the Sul 
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1746-1938 


G. D. H. COLE and 
RAYMOND POSTGATE 


Here is history from the point of view of the man in the 
street; as full of information, statistics, maps, etc., as a 
blue book, as exciting to read as a thriller. 

Over 200,000 words, 686 pages. 6s. 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA 
SIR ERIC TEICHMAN, K.C.M.G., C.L.E. 
“Fhe clearest and most reliable ‘ popular’ survey of the 


international aspects of the affairs of modern China that 
has been produced for many years.”—Spectator. 12s. 6d. 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE 


A Survey of Theories 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL 


“f have read the hook with intense interest, and it has 
clarified my ideas more than any other book I have read on 
the subject for a long time.”—Olaf Stapledon. “ His book 
seems to me to fill a real need.”—Prof, C. S. Myers. 7s. 6d. 


FROM HOGARTH 
TO KEENE 


Black and White Drawings by the Story-Tellers and 
illustrators of the British School. 


HENRY REITLINGER 


A fascinating survey of the output of illustrative drawings 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. 87 pictures. 15s. 


WHITE DESPOT 
An Adventure in Biography 


VLADIMIR POZNER 


This extraordinary book, the result of many curious facts 
collected by the author, gives a startling and memorable 
portrait of Baron von Sternberg-Ungern, a modern 
Genghis Khan who fought against the Reds in Siberia. 

8s. 6d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND BRITISH OPINION 
1780-1860 


7 “ ~y 
EDWARD €C. MACK 
“Shows wide information well marshalled and clearly 
presented. Should be read with special interest by men 


who know these schools from within.”—Manchester 
; of 
Guardian. 15s. 


36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2 
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CYRIL CONNOLLY 


An attempt to account for the 
ephemeral character of post-war 
literature. Part I discusses the 
literature itself. Part II the tempta- 
tions of writers. Part IIL the author’s 
credentials for his task. 


10s. 6d. net 


Marshland 
Calling 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


A new series of stories of the Essex 
countryside by the well-known Essex 
chronicler who, in the words of 
Punch, ‘is without rival as an inter- 
preter of rural Essex.” 

Hilustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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NORMAN MUHLEN 


Tue Lire axp Loans or Dr. 
HyALMar Scuacur. A biography of 
the financier; inevitably, too, a his- 
tory of post-war German economic 
policy, the most vital factor in world 
politics today. 10s. 6d, net 
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A Recorp or REFvucE AT THE Court 
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of anthropology. 
123 Hlustrations. 
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tan’s language, and was only put off by the excuse that the 
Sultan could not possibly meet any lady unless she was propos- 
ing to enter his harem! . Mr. Leslie’s Cambridge portrait 
gallery is rich in variety, from the unforgettable Oscar Brown- 
ing, ‘‘a colossal snob but never smug,” to the unforgotten 
Rupert Brooke, whose early poems Mr. Leslie printed in a 
college paper, and upor whose fame, and on that of Mr. J. M. 


Keynes, the autobiographer opines that his generation at 


King’s will have to live in years to come. ' 
In his sick-bed trance Mr. Leslie says that the last ten years of 
his life seemed blurred ; and “as His autobiography progresses 


it certainly takes a wider sweep, exchanging personal reminis-— 


cences for general discussions, and introducing characters 
partly to illustrate movements and revulsions. Religion looms 
large on the horizon, with the age-old controversy of the validity 
of Anglican Orders, and Monsignor Benson and Ronald 
Firbank among the conspicuous “converts” to Roman 
Catholicism, . Next, the cloud of Irish politics envelops the 
scene, and the leaders are brought to life again by tne wand of 
wizardry—John Redmond, for example, who “‘ spoke like a 
classical orator and looked like a Roman Emperor,” and George 
Wyndham, “ the last romantic-figure in the House of Com- 
mons.”” And so, out ‘of the world of the. past into the realm 
of the supernatural. The book closes with as fine a cluster of 
ghost-stories as ever bore the hall-mark of credulous authen- 
ticity. The film completes itself. Beginning in a trance, it 
closes behind the. veil. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


THE SARATOGA TRUNK 


Pilgrimage. By Dorothy M. Richardson. 
and Cresset Press. 30s.) 


Four vols. (Dent 


THE long trainload draws by our platform, passes us with an 
inimical flash of female eyes, and proceeds on into how many 
more dry and gritty years. It set out in 1915 with some 
acclamation, carrying its embarrassing cargo—the stream of 
consciousness—saluted by many promifient bystanders—Miss 
West and Mrs. Woolf, Mr. Wells, Mr. Beresford, Mr. Swinner- 
ton and Mr. Hugh Walpole: 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING 
‘TO DECLARE 


or are you a mumbler? At the Customs barrier mumbling 
is often excusable—but do you like mumbling to yourself 
or in conversation for want of a fact or clear-cut picture of, 
say, the Czechoslovakian problem, the present position in 
Spain, Palestine, China, or any tepic of the day about which, 
frankly, you haven't been able to keep fully informed ? 





We hasten to assure you we are NOT Selling a memory train- 
ing course by which you will startle your friends (and astound 
yourself?) We do, however, sell a serious service at an 
extremely moderate annual subscription, which can keep you 
up to date and well informed with a minimum of effort. The 
name of the service is “ Keesing’s.” 


Each week “ Keesing’s” subscribers receive by post a bulletin 
which is, in fact, the essential news, facts, and figures of the 
world for the week. The items are clearly arranged, and 
there is a cumulative weekly index by which any item, whether 
it be on Politics, Economics, Science, Religion, Education, &c., 
can be instantly turned up. A special loose-leaf binding-case 
is supplied, making reference simplicity itself. 


The service is neither costly nor clumsy. Its selection of news 
is absolutely unbiased. Designed for rapid reference, it is as 
often used for leisured reading. In an advertisement of this 
size we cannot describe the work in any detail, but we will be 
glad to submit full particulars, without any obligation to you, 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 





To KEESING’S LTD., 107 Fleet St., London, E.C.4. (Central 3441) 
Please give me full particulars of your’ news-cum-reference service, without 
cost or obligation on my part. 
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§ ‘Miriam left. the gaslit vhall and: went slowly upstairs The 
March twilight lay upon-the-landings, -but-the staircase “was-alms: 
dark: The top landing was quite dark and silent. There was } 
one’ about. It would be quiet in her room. She could sit 5 me 
fire and be quiet and think things over until Eve and Harriett ¢ I 
back with the parcels. She would have time to think about the 
journey and decide what she was going to say to the Fraulein 
new Saratoga trunk stood solid and gleaming in the firelight,”* ; 
Who could have foreseen in those first ordinary phrases this, 
gigantic work which has now reached its two thousandth Page! 
without any indication of a close? The Saratoga trunk bet} 
comes progressively more worn and labelled. There jg no, 
reason why the pilgrimage should ever end, except with the: 
author’s life, for she is attempting to represent the whole effect! 
of every experience—friendship, politics, tea-parties, books, ' 
weather, what you will—on a woman’s sensibility. rt 

I:am uncertain of my dates, but I should imagine Mig.’ 
Richardson in her ponderous unwitty way has had an immense’ 
influence on such writers as Mrs. Woolf and Miss Stein, and’ 
through them on their disciples. Her novel, therefore, has 
something in common with Bowles’s’ Sonnets. She herself 
became influenced about halfway through these four volume 
(comprising twelve novels or instalments, the-last published for’ 
the first time) by the later novels of Henry James—the result, 
though it increased the obscurity of her sensibility, was to the 
good, for she began to: shed the adjectives which in the first 
volume disguise any muscles ther prose may possess—“ large « 
soft’ fresh pink full-blown roses ”’ is‘otily one phrase in a para- 
graph containing 41 adjectives qualifying 15 nouns. Or was 
it simply that Miriam became a little older, unhappier, less 
lyrical? In the monstrous subjectivity of this novel the 
author is absorbed into her character. There is no longer 4 
Miss Richardson: only Miriam—Miriam off to teach English 
in‘a German school, off again to be a teacher in North London;, 
a governess in the country, a dental secretary in Wimpole 
Street : a flotsam of female friendships piling up, descriptions , 
of clothes, lodgings, encounters at the Fabian Society : Miriam + 
taking to reviewing, among the first bicyclists, Miriam enlight- ! 
ened about socialism and women’s rights, reading Zola from 
Mudie’s (surely this is inaccurate) and later Ibsen, losing het’ 
virginity tardily and ineffectually on page 218 of Volume 4. 
When the book pauses we have not yet reached the war. 

There are passages of admirable description, characters do 
sometimes-emerge clearly from the stream of consciousness— 
the Russian Jew, Mr. Shatov, waiting at the end of the street 
with a rose, patronising the British Museum, an embartassing 
and pathetic companion, and the ex-nurse Eleanor Dear, the 
lower middle-class consumptive clawing her unscrupulous 
pretty acquisitive way through other people’s lives. There are 
passages, too, where Miriam’s thought, in its Jacobean dress, 
takes on her master’s wide impressionist poetry among the dental 
surroundings, as in this description of the frightened peer who 
has cancelled all his appointments : 

“ Through his staccato incoherencies—as he stood shamed and 
suppliant, and sociable down to the very movement of his eyelashes, 
and looking so much as if he had come straight from a racecourse 
that her mind’s eye saw the diagonal from shoulder to hip of the 
strap of his binoculars and upon his head the grey topper that would 
complete his dress, and the gay rose in his buttonhole—she saw 
his pleasant life, saw its coming weeks, the best and brightest of 
the spring season, broken up by appointments to sit every few days 
for an indefinite time enduring discomfort and sometimes acute 


pain, and facing the intimate reminder that the body doesn’t last, 
tacing and feéling the certainty of death.”’ 


But the final effect, I fear, is one of weariness (that may be 
a tribute to Miss Richardson’s integrity), the weariness of the 
best years of life shared with an earnest, rather sentimental and 
complacent woman. For one of the drawbacks of Miss 
Richardson’s unironic and undetached method is that the 
compliments paid so frequently to the wit or intellect of Miriam 
seem addressed to the author herself. (We are reminded of 
those American women who remark to strangers, “‘ They 
simply worshipped me.”) And as for the method—it must 
have seemed in 1915 a revivifying change from the tyranny of 
the ‘‘ plot.” But time has taken its revenge: after twenty 
years of subjectivity, we are turning back with relief to the old 
dictatorship, to the detached and objective treatment, while 
this novel, ignoring all signals, just ploughs on and on, the 
Saratoga trunk labelled this time for Switzerland, for Austria, 
shaking on the rack, and Miriam still sensitively on the alert, 
reading far too much significance into a cup of coffee, a flower 
in a vase, a fog, or a sunset, GRAHAM GREENE. 
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If you could see ana compare St. Wolstan Wool 
with lower grades before spinning, you would 
realize how great a difference there must be in 
the comfort of garments made from the one as 
against the others.. The fleecy white St. Wolstan 
Wool which is extra soft, very strong and of 
long staple is a delight to the eye and to the 
touch. This wool is transformed into handsome 
garments for your comfort and _ satisfaction. 
Ask your hosier to show you Two Steeples 
No. 83 Socks made in a shade for every suit, 


Cio Steeples la83Socks 


No. 83 Socks, 4/6 per pair. No. 72, a lighter 
weight, 3/6 per pair. St. Wolstan Wool Under- 
wear from 12/6 per garment. Darcuna Under- 
wear from 8/6 per garment. Also Quality 
Knitted Hacking Sweaters, Waistcoats. Golf 
Hose, etc. 


Pattern booklet of socks and underwear sent on request to 
Dept. 53, Two Steeples Ltd., Wigston, Leiceste:shire 
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By KATE O’BRIEN bse . 


The Professor, By Rex Warner. (Boriswood. 7s. 6d.) 

The Bridegroom Cometh, By Waldo Frank. (Gollancz. ros. 6d.) 
Already Walks Tomorrow. By A. G. Street. (Faber and 

Faber. 7s. 6d.) j 

Caspar Hauser. By Jacob Wassenmann. (Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 
To read The Professor is one excellent way of reviewing the 
sources of our contemporary despair. It is a book which 
proposes to clarify muddy anguish, and to resolve, only too 
grimly, all unresolved, romantic hopelessness. It is a fable 5 
it is topical, cool and incontrovertible. It is a tale told, almost 
primly, in symbols, which, presses.home realistically on every 
civilised breast its own implacable fear—for the death of 
Europe—by Europe meaning that struggle of say three thousand 
years towards a good society,. and. into-which,-for instance, 
Socrates, Christ, Aquinas, Voltaire and Karl Marx flung their 
rich and difficult contributions. We are back now at the 
domination of the brute ;| we answer only to the lash and the 
roar. And if this quiet, tragic story cannot tell us why such 
retrogression has come about,-it does attempt to show us how. 
It shows humanism fooled and murdered ; it says, through the 
mouth of one of its blood-and-hate philosophers, that the 
springs of the real morality are ‘‘ lust for life, fear and hatred,” 
that ‘“‘ real morality is the pride of man in himself, in his 
possessions, and in the power he can exercise over others.” 
*‘ This is the deepest thing in man,” this character goes on to 
say, an accusation over which everyone .must pause. But 
the hero, the professor, need not beat his breast.’ A 
scholar, a humanist, steeped in the moral beauty of Sophocles, 
and perpetually aware of “‘ the existence and the importance 
of that other world inhabited still by ghosts greater than the 
living and able still to live as a source of inspiration,” he is 
unable to believe in the final exacerbated despair of selfish 
men before the smug failures and ineptitudes of a morality 
they now call “ artificial,’ but which he knows to have been 
expressed and demonstrated flawlessly again and agdin by man 
towards mankind. He believes, against the iron of his day, in 
beauty and truth, and even when much disillusioned, “ all 
the living appeared to him as infinitely pathetic, infinitely 
lovable, not because of their general. suffering and their 
inevitable end, but because of the hopes which were often 
realised in life, and because of the beauty and goodness which, 
however transitory, did, he knew, mark almost every life at one 
time or another.” 

This man, this professor, is called from his chair of Greek 
Studies by a frightened, cynical government and asked to 
handle a desperate situation. A great neighbour-State, a 
blood-and-iron bully, is about to devour his country, not 
merely materially, but philosophically. He: undertakes to 
save democracy, national entity and justice. For years, with 
the help of experts, he has been preparing an economic plan, 
and he is entirely familiar, as he thinks, with the situation of 
his beloved and civilised nation. But for all his wit and 
wisdom, he is shown to be a fool. The moral tide is against 
all that he knows to be good. In spite of sympathy with the 
idealistic despair of Communists and, in general, of the young, 
he cannot as a constitutionalist agree to arm the workers 
against the rest of the community. He has to stand by his own 
integrity, and face brute force with only the honourable, 
impossible defences of humanistic liberalism, the arguments 
of reason. Within three days he is cheated, insulted, betrayed, 
tortured and shot ‘“‘ while attempting to escape.” 

It is a tragic fable. Written in detachment and symbolically, 
even sometimes artificially, it presents without emphasis 
but on a strong current of comprehension the madness and 
doom of our world, its waste, its hideousness. Itisaremarkable 
book, which must inevitably increase sadness in its readers, 
but which by its clear and impersonal exposition of our plight 
and its refusal to see light where there is none may even be 
contributory to the warding off of doom. 

To turn from Mr. Warner’s method of writing to that of Mr. 
Waldo Frank is the more depressing becaus2 this American 
writer is also much concerned with contemporary woe and 
confusion and can on occasion express his vision of our life 
with power and accuracy. His theme, too, is good. It is 
quite possible to give universal interest and value to the story 
of a neurotic American girl’s progress from crazy Revivalism 
to. Marxism, and showing the havoc and the good fruits 





== 





worked in her by ineradicable religious hysteria to paint 

valuable portrait’ of: individualism ‘flurig against the tiides 
scene. And. Mr. Frank has many talents, and a vast CrOss. 
section knowledge of America. But his book is Nevertheless 
mainly absurd. It has more* mystical-sensual Sex-drivel to 
the page—and there are seven hundred and two pages !—~than 


it has ever. been my_experience to read. Mary is, let it be 


admitted, an interesting enough conception, especially Wheq 
contrasted, as she very skilfully is, against her more simple 
twin sister, Martha. She is a plainish, secretive, emotio 
slow and religious. child who has to. grow into much the sate 
kind of young woman, but is destined to arrive at somie king 
of harmonious understanding of herself and of life only 

the exploitation, or rather the outrage of her own boundless 
sensuality. She has the usual smoky, ‘dark~ beginnings, of 
experience back home in Marling; she sees “ somethj 
*orrible in the woodshed,” so to speak, but unlike ee 


Comfort lady, she is not thereby invalided—though in one 


sense the episode might be described as rendering’ her bed. 
ridden for life! Certainly throughout the book she does her 
share of lying down. But whatever she got out of her high-hat 
and humourless progress from lust to lust—except, we are to 
believe, some kind of wordy conversion to marriage with 
Karl Marx !—remains a secret from this reader. Reiteration 
is in any case a grave menace to an author’s purpose, dnd 
if the clarity and revelation of passion ever did strike this 
determined heroine,.the patient reader. may well miss: the 
moment. “Ecstasy.” ‘‘ The ecstasy of her woman will.” 
** She stood vised in emptiness, the heart of her confusion.” 
**In her loins the world stirred.” Words and sentences flung 
together like this in oily masses make up a sum of confusion 
which no sudden cool flashes of talent can excuse and against 
which adult readers should not be asked to wade. Whereas 
on the other hand this really is no book for adolescents. As 
for the blurb, provided by a distinguished English politician— 
“a great book which will. bring enlightenment. and_a_real 
gospel of humanity to those who read it ”—well, one can 
only raise the brows in total mon-comprehension. 

Already Walks Tomorrow is a very thoroughgoing, sound 
and necessary-seeming warning from a farmer to England 
and the world of what is going to come to pass very shortly 
in the food markets of the world if the land is ill-treated much 
longer as it apparently is by existent agricultural policy. It 
seems, to one shamefully ignorant of the rights and wrongs 
it deals in, a very timely tract and one deserving the full 
attention of those who may have say of any kind in the problems 
of farming and food production. But it seems to me a pity 
that Mr. Street wrote it in the clumsy form of a novel 
which makes it more boring to its well-wishers than it 
need have been. No doubt its author, passionate to save 
the English land he loves and to save humanity from the 
doom of widespread famine, wishes to bring his message to 
all ears, and believes that the fool in the street will only absorb 
what can be served up to him in the form of fiction. But 
this is an error. At least 50 per cent. of the stupid are at 
pains to tell authors of fiction that they “ never read novels.” 
Which one is glad to hear from them. In any case, the stupid 
are going to be of no use to any desperate cause, and the 
intelligent really expect a novel to be better made than this 
is. Mr. Street could have written a very brilliant and simple 
exposé of the British farming situation as he sees it, and 
prefigured, as honestly and untheatrically as he does’ here, 
what the ignorant world is heading for,and got far more readers 
than will now have patience with his plodding tale of the 
perfect, dull Englishman who never put a foot wrong, whose 
shabby hacking jacket was perfectly cut, and who, illicitly 
in love, could placate his desire for years with the shibboleth 
“our sort doesn’t poach.” Nevertheless, this book holds 
a tragic warning, and sets it out with knowledge. 

To my surprise, as an admirer of Jacob Wassermann, I find 
myself unable to praise this early work of his, Caspar Hauser. 
It tells the story of a mysterious youth who appeared in 
Nuremberg in 1828 and was believed by many to be the 
grossly ill-treated son of Princess Stephanie of Baden. The 
boy’s misfortunes make a pathetic tale, but Herr Wassermann’s 
approach to the subject is simultaneously too emotional and 
rather dull. 
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FOR THE MAINTENANCE, CLOTHING 
AND EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS OF 
SOLDIERS, WHETHER ORPHANS OR NOT 
The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special cases for 


Trades. Admission between the ages of six and eleven years, by approval 
of the Governors. Age of departure, seventeen, when a situation is 


guaranteed to them and they are supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations urgently invited 
and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major W. S. Wingate-Gray, 
M.C,, at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, or the Hon. Trea- 
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WILDS OF N. AMERICA 


“I have smoked Barneys Punchbowle in the deserts of 
Northern Mexico where the temperature was over 120°, 
hunting in Alaska, on the shores of Hudsons Bay and 
in the deserts of Texas and Arizona and always have 
found it in perfect condition. It is the only Tobacco 
that I can smoke continuously and never become tired of. 


... I enclose a picture of myself taken 235 miles North 
of Funeau in Alaska... in my hat is a feather from an 
eagle’s wing and around the brim the fly-net without 
which one cannot travel in the mosquito-infested woods.” 





To the ends of all the Earth, Barneys travels — and 
arrives in all the fragrance of its original blending 
and the freshness of its packing day. And in 
return comes a continuous stream of thanks and 
ptaise from the men who smoke it. 


The letter above, from Canada, pictures the type of 
men these are—big men of Outdoors and Achieve- 
ment, smokers who appreciate and need something 
outstandingly good in the Tobacco they smoke. 


Barneys 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild). In “EverFresh” Tins, 1 0z. 1/2d. 
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Heve 8 a 
Cigarette as qood 
as Barneys Tobacco 


. a high-class Virginia . .. in the 
Barneys tradition — costing only 6d. 
for 10. The smoker of keen appreciation 
will find Barneys Ideal Cigarettes to 
be very good. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne@ 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Now that the University of London Institute of Historical 
Research is responsible for the Victoria County History, with 
Mr. L. F. Salzmann as editor, the great work is progressing 
more rapidly. The first volume of Cambridgeshire and the 
Isle of Ely (Oxford University Press, 63s.) is- largely concerned 
with natural history ; Dr.-H. Godwin’s account of the botanical 
features of the primitive Wicken Fen is of: special interest. 
Dr. Cyril Fox’s classic study of the archaeology of the 
Cambridge region is of course the basis of the excellent chapters 
on ‘Early Man’ by Dr. Grahame Clark and on “ Anglo- 
Saxon Remains ” ‘by, Mr. T. C. Lethbridge. The Roman 
chapter is deferred, but it is made clear that the Romans had 
done much to reclaim the fens which under Saxon rule 
reverted to their native wildness for-centuries. For Domesday 
students the volume is of exceptional importance. Dr. 
Salzmann discusses in detail the Cambridgeshire Domesday 
and the two other versions of the original returns that have 
been preserved by chance, and Miss Otway-Ruthven has 
translated and indexed both the Domesday and the longer of 
the other surveys which was probably made for the sheriff. 
It is instructive to compare them and to see how Domesday 
was compiled. 


JAMES I OF ENGLAND 
By Clara and Hardy Steeholm 


Those who like what is called romantic biography—a 
mixture of fact and fiction—will find Mr. and Mrs. Steeholm’s 
book on James I (Michael Joseph, 15s.) a ‘creditable example 
of its kind. The authors_have taken unusual pains to describe 
James’s Scottish period, and ‘here, with the incessant plots and 
kidnappings amid which James: learned to rule, there is little 
need to embellish the truth so as to make an exciting tale. 
Whether in the second Gowrie conspiracy the king was so 
innocent as the authors suggest may be doubted. When the 
scené changes to England, they are less successful—not for 
lack of scandals such as the Overbury affair but rather because 
they do not explain the political situation clearly enough or 
distinguish between the rival Court factions. Mistaken 
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references to “ Frances Essex” or ‘“‘ Lady Frances Essex # 
for Frances, Lady Essex, Somerset’s evil genius, are pardonab| 
perhaps, but James’s Court needed closer study than the author? 
have given it. However, they do not err, like so many bj ‘ 
graphers, in underestimating the King’s intelligence, and dundis 
a good many pages to his literary efforts as well as to his shrewd 
diplomacy. 


THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


The Contemporary Review gives first place to “ Munich . 


Before and After,” by Mr. J. A. Spender, who stoutly defends 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action in ‘‘ making the best of a bad job.” 
He does not despair of the League but observes that hitherto 
Great Britain and France have “held radically different views 
about its objects and functions ’—as the road to appeasement 
and as the guarantor of the status quo. Mr. H. Powys Green. 
wood tries to form a hopeful view of ‘“* Germany after Munich ” - 
her aims, he thinks, are economic rather than territorial.’ Pro. 
fessor W. J. Rose, writing on ‘‘ Czecho-Polish Understanding,” 
maintains that the Poles should never have lost Teschen ang 
have a perfect right to reclaim it now, all the more because an 


important railway passes through the district. Prince Hubertys _ 


Loewenstein’s article on “‘ The Nazis and the Vatican ” shows 
to what lengths the anti-Catholic measures have been pressed 
In the Cornhill General H. F. E. Lewin has an interesting 
account of the North-west Frontier Province which he hag 
recently revisited. Colonel Spencer-Smith’s “ Reflections on 
Jamaica,” written before the disturbances, give a sad picture 
of the conditions of a neglected colony. Mr. W. J. Blyton, 
under the heading of ‘“ Toll for the Brave,” recalls 
dead journals, and includes at least one that is still alive. His 
article is chiefly notable as showing how long a successful hoax 
endures, for he cites as authentic the alleged ‘‘ English Mer- 
-curie ” of July, 1588, which, as the British Museum librarian 
pointed out in 1839, is an eighteenth-century forgery. 

Blackwood’s has a lively account by Mr. Cleland Scott-of ¢ 
journey “‘ Across the Sahara by Car.” The author got through 
from Kenya to Algiers after many mishaps, including a broken 
axle, but it was not a pleasure trip. Captain J. G. E. Hickson, 
in “‘ Palestine Paradox,” shows how troublesome the Arab rising 
has been while the garrison was small. Mr. Ian Scott recalls 
very vividly a mine-laying cruise in a submarine during the War, 

Chambers’s Fournal never fails for variety. ‘This month the 
articles deal with the Grants, the Manchester calico-printers 
whom Dickens portrayed as the Cheeryble brothers, with a 
day in the life of an Indian bank-manager, with Herschel the 
astronomer, snake-bites, the making of a film and other topics. 

The Practitioner will be of interest to laymen who are deaf 
as well as to the medical profession. Six articles by specialists 
on ear disease include a very useful account of ‘‘ Recent Advances 
in Hearing Aids,” by Dr. Phyllis Kerridge of University College. 
Dr. Jackson Burrows of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital writes on 
‘“*Treatment by Manipulation,” to show that the modem 
surgeon does not overlook the value of this kind of work. 

The Nineteenth Century, no longer pro-German, marks the 
change in the editorship by giving first place to Mr. Harold 
Nicolson on ‘‘ After Munich.” He thinks that Germany has 
misused the opportunity for a genuine reconciliation, so that 
“* the public came for the first time to realise that our liberties 
were at stake.” The danger may, he suggests, be averted by 
“a world congress aiming at a settlement,” or temporarily 
shelved by agreements with Italy and Germany. M. Jacques 
Rouvier, from the French standpoint, regards Munich as 
ending the balance of power and as implying the impoverish- 
ment of Europe. Mr. Paul Anderson stresses ‘‘ The Expansion 
of Germany,”’ but assumes somewhat hastily that the Balkan 
States and Poland will submit to any and every order from 
Berlin. Mr. Alex Glendinning, in his frank ‘‘ Commentary,” 
draws attention to Nazi propaganda in this country and its 
insistence that we must not presume to criticise Herr Hitler. 

In the National Review Professor F. W. Foerster, a German 
refugee, comments bitterly on ‘‘ The Tragedy in South-Eastern 
Europe.” He maintains that Herr Hitler was bluffing and 
counting on our fear of war, and he warns us to make no further 
concessions to the dictator. Sir Edward Grigg, writing on 
“National Service,’’ advocates from three to six months’ 
training in camp for our young men under age ; as an alternative 
they should be allowed to volunteer for the Territorials. Forthe 
whole population there should be, he urges, a National Defence 
Register. 

The Geographical Magazine is, as usual, very readable and 
wonderfully illustrated. Mr. Fergus Wilson writes on Zanzibar, 
and Mr. A. K. Hamilton Jenkin describes very fully the North 
Wales slate quarries at Dinorwic. Mr. Geoffrey Morey 
gives an account of an Australian sheep and cattle station— 
exceptional perhaps rather than typical in size and luxurious 
appointments—while Messrs. Neugass and Moore have an 
entertaining article on the gypsy festival in the Camargue ,which 
is now a regular tourist resort. 
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Colds and ‘flu affect the entire SAFETY Vapex is perfectly 
;physically and mentally harmless. It contains no habit- 

they impair your efficiency. forming drugs which require 
Avoid them by using Vapex increased dosage to obtain 
regularly—or, if you already effect. It does not merely 
have a cold, Vapex will quickly bottle up” the germs—it 
right by dealing direct helps you to get rid of them 
with the cause of your distress. safely. Vapex has a natural 
action—assisting the body to 


VAPEX KILLS THE repel cold germs without 


GERMS Vapex stops colds affecting the delicate mem- 
ad ‘flu by destroying the branes of the nose and throat. 
where they lurk and Use Vapex as a protection 
breed in the warm recesses of against colds and ’flu. Office- 
noseand throat. Putadropon workers, school-children, 
your handkerchief and breathe cinema-goers all need Vapex 
the pleasant germicidal vapour as a safeguard from germs, 
frequently. which are particularly rife in 
? closed rooms, offices, etc. 


Each breath you take in this ; inkli 

way will assist nature to throw 7 Se 
off infection. You feel 
the benefit 
immediately — 
respiration be- 

comes easier, 
the bronchial 
passages are 
cleared, head 
stuffiness vanishes 
and the whole 
system is stimu- 
lated to increased 
resistance. 





















f unusual prop- 
erty of gain- 
Ying strength 


Breathe the 
antiseptic va- 
pour deeply 
and often. 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


viss THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 





























IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


Chairmen of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Honorary Treasurer— 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 

gland as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 


has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
| increasing numbers. Our previous accommodation has become 
too limited and we have recently built new modern laboratories 


to extend the scope of our investigations. The income from 
investments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the 
total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet 


| the heavy additional cost of expansion. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 


H and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, c/o Royal College 
of Surceons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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NIGHT MUST FALL... 


Even the longest and most vexing of days must 
eventually give place to... we hope. . . Nights of Gladness 
when the wearing of Dress Clothes should be a pleasure. 
if Evening Clothes are well cut, there is no other suit which 
displays a man’s figure to better advantage nor gives him such 
an air of distinction. 

The illustration shows the latest example of “ Tails” in 
“Midnight Blue” Barrathea, with two rows of braid onthe trousers. 
Dress Coat and Trousers from 9 gns. White Dress Vest 21/-. 

Write for illustrated catalogue, tost free on request. 


STUDD...MILLINGTON 


67- 69. CHANCERY LANE. W.C.2. 
25. SAVILE ROW. LONDON W.1. 
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Via Straits of Magellan 
and Panama Canat 


& WEST INDIES 


From Liverpool - !! Jan. 
| 20,000 miles ---- 75 days 
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Goree, Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or agents. 
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MOTORING 


Motor Ways 

Generally speaking the speeches of Cabinet Ministers at 
the annual banquet given by the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders are distinguished by a lightness of touch 
on current problems, an after-dinner affability «rather than 
by that gravity which adorns their utterances in Parliament. 
The occasion is one of good-fellowship, one supposes, of 
confidential talk in which nothing much is said that might 
be called in question later and in another place; above all 
nothing that might depress or discourage the hosts. - This 
year, on the eve of the motor show, the Minister of Transport 
chose as his subject the hope (if one can so describe it) of 
motorways being built, and in many phrases destroyed it. 


A Depressing Speech 

Mr. Burgin went at length into the details of cost, laying 
stress on the multitudinous difficulties that lie in the way. 
Of these I thought the most depressing, as sketched by the 
speaker, was the business of buying the necessary land. 
He said : “ Land acquisition is bound to be a longish proposi- 
tion. . .-.. In some of my schemes I have to acquire as many 
as 150 interests per mile of road. I have to negotiate with 
each one of those 150 (and some of them may be corporate 
bodies of trustecs and not single individuals) before the 
scheme can proceed. Ona large scheme (say, costing £50,000 
or’ more) land acquisition may take anything from one to 
two years.” Remarking that “ the initial climb” would 
soon be finished, he said—“ By preparing and pressing on 
our schemes for land acquisition two or three years ahead, 
we are able to overcome the disabilities caused by our limited 
powers of compulsory acquisition.” 


Fatal. Delays 


A longish proposition indeed. Nobody should know these 
difficulties better than Mr. Burgin, but one is driven to ask 
the foolish question—is he the first to discover them? And 
if not, why did the German Roads Delegation waste its time 
in going to Germany and preparing a report? At this rate 
years before any sort of motorway system, even a nucleus 
can be built, the traffic will have reached congestion point. 
In view of this one wonders if the assembled makers and 
traders fully appreciated the Minister’s little homily, ending 
with—‘ If an industry is to maintain a sound financial 
position and play its full part in the economy of the nation, 
it must move forward.” 

The motor industry will certainly move forward (make and 
seil more cars, that is), and just as certainly the Minister of 
Transport will have occasion to revise his gloomy views. 


The New 12-Vavxhall 


By the time I had finished my trial of the new 12-h.p. 
Vauxhall I had come to the conclusion that, granted the 
necessary miracle, this design was likely to be some sort of 
milestone in the progress of the English car for the majority. 
The miracle, now old history, came off. The day I drove the 
Vauxhall was the Wednesday of the crisis, when it seemed 
ridiculous for a motor manufacturer to be sending me his 
car for trial and report and for me to be driving it about the 
Surrey hills while civilisation trembled to its fali. It is old 
history (five weeks ?), but if in years to come I remember 
the 1939 12-h.p. Vauxhall trial for nothing else, I shall remem- 
ber it for the silence in which the demonstrator and I con- 
ducted the operations. There was nothing to talk about. I 
asked the usual questions, and when the answers had been 
given and noted down we did our respective jobs without a 
word. It was so very plainly for the last time. 


Pleasant Behaviour 

With the assistance of the miracle I shall, I am glad to say, 
remember that Vauxhall for many pleasant features. To take 
its behaviour first, it is one of the liveliest as it is one of the 


== 


suavest cars of its type, power and price I have yet driy 
It will do about 65 miles an hour if required, but it wij] une 
at over 50, and reach 60 so easily that its maximum should 
very seldom be needed to produce a high average speed, At 
its maximum it runs very smoothly and without much 
betrayal of effort; it is hard to believe that its engine-size 
is' less than’1,500 c.c. Its liveliness includes a rather Oiits 
standing degree of flexibility and rapid acceleration on top as 
well as second (it has a three-speed gear-box, of very SUCCESS. 
ful ratios), and very good hill-climbing shown by its easy 
negotiation of a 1 in 54 gradient on second. The eng 
develops a surprising amount of power which, in “conjunction 
with the all-in light weight of 18} cwt., gives the car a per- 
formance that should satisfy most people. I was much 
impressed. 


The body and frame are one, as in last year’s Ten, and with 
the expected detail improvements the design is the same 
The synchromeshed gear-change is exceptionally quick an 
light; the steering firm and direct, with caster action ; 
the road-holding admirable, particularly on corners; nj 
the brakes are what they should be. The only complaint | 
have to make is that they only sell this attractive car in closed 
form. With a drophead coupé or open 2-3 seater, it would 
almost be the light car of my private design. 


Ribble Head 


_ If you like lonely places Ribble Head should give you what 
you want. It is nominally the source of the river Ribble, bit 
in fact no more than a name marked on the map at the cross- 
roads. The river ceases official existence somewhere in 
Selside Moss and becomes Gayle Beck for a couple of miles 
beyond Ribble Head, but when you get there, after a superb 
drive up Ribblesdale through the moors, there is no sign of 
any stream save a brook here and there which no cartographer 
has yet bothered to christen. If there is any other you cannot 
sight it among the heather, nor can you hear its loudest 
murmur. The voices in that empty place are those of the 
wind and, when they come near enough to you, of peewits 
and curlews, once in a very long while grouse—but the wind 
drowns them easily. I have not yet been at Ribble Head 
when a gale was blowing, but on any ordinary day if there is 
any stir of air at all your ears are filled with unending sound, 
as of the sea. 


In the Wild 


There is absolute solitude at those cross-roads. Behind and 
below you lies the road you have come from Settle, a wavering 
grey streak, diminishing into the distance ; left and right the 
road that joins Hawes to Ingleton ; in front of you Whernside, 
lifting its grim and heavy bulk twenty-four hundred feet to 
the horizon like some fantastic ocean roller. -Both roads are 
man-made, tarred and of today, but their little modernity is 
the feeblest- of gestures before this elemental stuff. - Buta 
little (and in 'a moment), and a careless gust of that sleeping 
wind will bury them under the first handful of the boulders 
above your head and no man will be able to say where they 
ran. . It is their fragile presence that emphasises the void, even 
more than the tumbled pageant of grey meors itself. Follow 
the eastward arm up the long pull to Newby Head, looking 
back every now. and then down the narrow. valley, and you 
will marvel’ for the hundredth time ‘st the infinite change in 
England’s scene. Except for the reading of your aneroid 
and the swift-footed sheep that scatter before your car with 
all the indifference of London sparrows, you might be in the 
Andes themselves. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must: be‘ given, as well as the typé ‘of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars] 
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\RANDORA 


the very best Winter Cruise 
| on the World's Best Cruising Ship 


Nearly 14,000 miles..through .seas and scenes forever 
romantically associated with adventure and discovery. 

A Cruise on which you can be sure of summer and all that goes 
yith it. The ideal escape from winter to the sapphire seas and 
sparkling sunshine of the glorious West Indies, Florida, etc. On 
no other cruise is there such an abundance of beauty and in- 
vigorating sunshine, smooth seas with thoughtfully planned 
entertainment and hospitality 

visiting 
MADEIRA, GUADELOUPE, GRENADA, TRINIDAD, .LA 
GUAIRA (Venezuela), PANAMA, JAMAICA, GRAND CAY- 
MAN, HAVANA, NASSAU, MIAMI, FLORIDA (for Palm 
Beach); ST. KITTS, DOMINICA; ANTIGUA, ST. LUCIA, 
BARBADOS. 


JAN. 21 to MAR. 16 


8 weeks of romantic voyaging in the luxurious comfort of the new ARANDORA STAR. 


FARE FROM 117 GNS. 
also 


XMAS, NEW YEAR WEST AFRICA 
DEC. 21 & EQUATOR SUNSHINE CRUISE 


to Senegal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Equator, Canary Islands and Madcira. 


23 DAYS from 43 GNS. 
; It is advisable to book NOW! 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, 
S.W.1, Whitehall 2266. 
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Through all Heating Engineers 
Write for Booklet 
THE BEESTON BOILER Co., Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 














‘BLAZING THE TRAIL 





The characteristic per- 
severance of our 
greatest aviators and 
explorers is nobly re- 
peated in the Surgeons, 
Doctors, Scientists and 
Nurses who are devot- 
ing their lives at The 
Royal Cancer Hospital 
to the.Crusade against 
Cancer. Help to“ blaze 
the trail” in this great 
enterprise by sending 
YOUR Donation 
NOW. 


¢ 








Che 


FULHAM ROAD, 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 
‘*] give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in 
the Fulham Road, London, the sum Of ......000.000eeeeeeees (free of Legacy Duty), 
to be applied towards carrying on the charitable design of the said Institution.” 


Progress may appear to be slow 
—but in the end, man, at his 
most courageous, will prove 
victorious in the crusade against 
Cancer. 


Today, some of the world’s 
greatest scientists are working at 
The Royal Cancer Hospital— 
literally devoting their lives in 
seeking the cause and the cure of 
this “* black scourge ” which takes 
toll of more’ than 60,000 lives 


every year in Great Britain alone. 


Much has been accomplished— 
there are many rays of hope— 
but much remains to be done, and 
every penny that is given brings 
success nearer. The Crusade 
must not fail through lack of 
funds. Will you please help by 
sending a donation, however 
small, to the Treasurer? 


Boyal 


ancer 
Hospital 


( FREE ) 


LONDON, S.W.3 
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FINANCE AND. INVESTMENT 


WALL Street-has done its best, in face of some fairly stiff 
obstacles, to preserve the new atmosphere of hopefulness 


in markets, but London is not finding it easy to follow Wall. 


Street’s lead. The real benefits of an American business 
recovery, as distinct from the immediate effects on sentiment 
of anticipations of recovery, are still some way off and in 
the meantime investors here are becoming more conscious 
of the possible implications of rearmament. Industrial 
profits in many branches of iron and steel, in aircraft, 
engineering, coal, &c., will probably increase, but what 
has the Chancellor up his sleeve in the way of taxation ? 
And, if there is to be priority and, in greater or lesser degree, 
a form of industrial mobilisation, will there not be increased 
Government control? If there is control, may it not 
gradually extend to investment ? 

Some of these may be long-term possibilities rather than 
near-term probabilities, but they cannot be left out of the 
investsr’s reckoning. My own feéling is that if there is 
any move in the direction of industrial regimentation in 


this country it will be very gradual. Mr. Chamberlain. 


is obviously opposed to it and we are fortunate, in our 
abundance of resources, in being able to pick our way care- 
fully. The real basis for investment, however, must remain 
the hope that some progress towards European appeasement 
lies ahead such as will enable us to escape the dire effects 
of prolonged rearmament on an intensified scale. This is 
not inconsistent with a feeling that for the time being I 
would rather hold shares whose prospects are related to 
the defence programme than equities which represent a 
stake in the recovery of world trade. 


* * * x 


WOOLWORTH ISSUE SUCCESS 

Even the .City sceptics must take off their hats to Mr. 
Philip Hill. A few weeks ago he revealed himself, in the 
Beechams-Maclean and the Beechams-Eno deals as Britain’s 
Big Medicine Man. Now he has flouted the pessimists by 
carrying through a £6,300,000 deal in Woolworth shares 
with resounding success. Market conditions have been 
anything but favourable, but there is no gainsaying the facts. 
Lists closed at 9.1 a.m., total applications £32,000,000 from, 
over 35,000 separate applications (not applicants !), these 
are the kind of astronomical figures that issuing houses dream 
of but seldom achieve. What is Mr. Hill’s secret? I think 
it can be summed up fairly simply. Good value, psycho- 
logical insight, and good salesmanship. No secret, in fact, 
at all, but just sound business tactics. At the moment the 
shares were offered investors could buy. Woolworth shares 
on the Stock Exchange at 58s. 3d., admittedly not free of 
brokerage and stamp and fee, but there were more sellers than 
buyers ; yet 35,000 applications were forthcoming for the 
new shares at 58s. Such is mass psychology. 

One result of the Woolworth issue has been a modest 
speculative demand for the 5s. ordinary shares of Philip 
Hill and Partners, the successful issuing house. The price 
has risen from 13s. 9d. to 15s., but still does less than justice 
to the position. On the basis of the 25 per cent. dividend 
rate, which may easily be improved upon this year, the yield 
is over 8 per cent. The company is an investment trust, 
finance and issuing house combined, with alert management 
and a large portfolio. As a speculative investment the shares 
look promising enough. 


* bg * * 


SHOULD TRANSPORT “C’”’ BE GUARANTEED ? 


All has been quiet on the City front since the issue of the 
London Transport Board accounts, but the silence can 
almost be felt. The report makes it quite plain that Lord 
Ashfield and Mr. Pick have put the public interest first— 
and some would say last as well—and are prepared to take 
any consequences which the “‘C” stockholders may try to 
force upon them. So far, the ““C” stockholders have -held 
their hands, not because the accounts have thrown any 
new light on the dividend outlook, but merely because it 
is assumed that there will be some decision about fares in the 
near future. Unless the Board’s plans in the matter of 
adjusting fares are judged adequate to meet the revenue 


situation, I think we may anticipate a really forceful campai 
for some form of Government guarantee of the «Cn 
dividend. 

Many of the large holders, I gather, would feel han« 
if the Government saw fit to guarantee even a 4 04 
cent. rate on their stock so as to end once and for all ie 
present uncertain position in which the dividend ‘ig 
cent. one year and may or may not be 5} per cent. the next, 
With this view I am in sympathy, since I am Convinced 
that the Board, as at present constituted, is going to i 
its obligations to the workers and to the travelling Public 
very strictly and, if they seem to conflict with the rights of 
the “C” stockholders, to throw itself on the mercy of th 
Court. One obvious advantage of a guaranteed “¢» 
dividend of, say, 4 per cent., would be that it would cost the 
Board about £380,000 a year less than the standard St per 
cent., which sum would be available for improving th 
service to the public. The -proposed guarantee woulj 
therefore have a strong justification from the consumer; 
point of view apart from its merit of helping to compensate 
““C” stockholders for what has so far been a very raw deal 

*x x *x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


In this motoring age most of us are familiar with th 
“House of Henlys,” the dealers, concessionaires ‘and distri. 
butors. At a time when new registrations are falling og 
would not expect a firm of this kind to avoid a fairly 
contraction in earnings, and the latest accounts of Henlys, 
Limited, for the year ended August 31st, confirm such 
fears. Net profit has fallen from £56,719 to £38,641, the 
ordinary dividend is reduced from 50 to 40 per cent., but 
£26,664 is cartied forward, against £20,085 brought in. The 
participating 15s. preference shares, which are entitled toa 
cumulative 7} per cent., plus a further non-cumulative 
5 per cent. out of half the profits remaining after the ordinaries 
have had 7} per cent., receive their full 123 per cent., as they 
have done consistently for many years. That the market 
ranks these shares as a very speculative holding is evident, 
however, from the current quotation of 13s. 9d. at which 
the yield, on the full 124 per cent. rate, is over 13} per cent. 

Now everybody recognises that dealing in motor-cars isa 
tricky business, subject not merely to the ups and downs of 
public purchasing power, but to cut-throat competition and, 
unless great care is exercised, to periodical heavy losses on 
stocks. These considerations alone justify a cautious 
valuation of Henlys’ shares. I still feel, however, that on 
the company’s past record—it has maintained a good average 
level of profits and a strong financial position—and in view 
of the rather more promising outlook, the participating 
preferences are undervalued at today’s low price. A 
brisk recovery in the company’s business may be some way 
off yet, but last year’s profits were adversely affected by the 
inability of S.S. Cars, one of the principal agencies, to 
give delivery owing to delays in obtaining essential. parts. 
It appears that deliveries are now up to schedule and that 
the cars are in good demand. Given, therefore, a modest 
improvement in public confidence between now and the 
spring buying season, the company should be well placed to 
get its share of the business. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
CoPpPER OUTLOOK 
Tue speech of Sir Auckland Geddes to the shareholders of 
Rhokana Corporation last week established two essential 
features of the copper situation : that the trend of world con 
sumption, at all events outside the U.S.A., is steadily upwards, 
and that the potential production of Rhokana, which is possibly 
typical of the low-cost Rhodesian mines, is very much greatet 
under unrestricted production than it has been under the 9 
per cent. quota. World consumption outside the U.S.A. has 
risen from 85,600 short tons per month in 1936 to 121,623 
short tons per month in the first nine months of 1938. In the 
U.S.A. there was a sharp break in the latter part of 1937, but 
there has since been a gradual recovery until consumption m 
September, 1938, amounted to 53,637 short tons, against 
18,660 short tons in December, 1937. Consumption is 
(Continued on page 792.) 
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SompANY MEETINGS 
——— 

-RHOKANA CORPORATION 


pIVIDEND OF SIXTY-TWO AND A HALF PER CENT 
«teenth ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana Corporation, 
or held on Thursday, October 27th, in London. 

ae Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., the 

: said that their interest in Mufulira Copper Mines still 

sad at 32.303 per cent. Although there was no market quotation 

fot those shares, they had, taking a line through Rhodesian Selection 

Trusty 8 value on last Monday’s quotation of £5,124,000. . Their 

ing in Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, Limited, remained 

at 243239150 shares, which, at June 30th, 1938, had a value of 

(3,920,315- Sales of metal had increased by £132,000, and operating 

costs and realisation charges had also increased; the operating 

was, however, decreased by only £8,500. The balance of profit 

and Joss account was £2,138,917, as compared with {2,137,128 last 

The dividend received from Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, 

this year was £217,149, as compared with £144,826 in the previous 

The directors had decided to appropriate to general reserve 

[200,000, and recommended a final ‘dividend of 37} per cent., 

jess tax, on. the ordinary and “A” shares, making 62} per cent., 
the same as for the previous year. 

Their production for the year was 44,247 long tons of blister copper 
and 32,028 long tons of electrolytic copper, making a total of 76,275 
Jong tons as compared with 75,254 for the previous year. 

During the year development in both sections of the mine amounted 
10 196,709 ft., and they now had 9,212,608 short tons of ore of a 

de of 3.9 per cent. copper immediately available for stoping 
compared with 7:391,776 short tons of 3.74 per cent. copper last year. 

Various additions had been made to the concentrator and the 
additions, together with the subsidiary equipment which was also 
being installed, were additional to the plant ordered when they told 
the shareholders that it was their intention to equip the Rhokana 

t for a capacity of 10,000 short tons a month. He thought he 
could safely say that, together with the ansion in capacity given 
improvements in technical operation their total capacity in the 
plant was largely in excess of that figure. 
They were more than satisfied at the excellent progress and 
standard of the work done at Nchanga. 

The Copper Restriction Agreement was due to expire on June 30th, 
1938, but arrangements had been made for it to continue, under which 
it had been agreed that this Corporation should produce as from 
July 1st, 1938, in addition to its basic quota of 6,336 short tons per 
month a further 952 short tons of copper per month on the basis 
of 100 per cent. production of basic quota. 

The report was urianimously adopted. 





HENLYS LIMITED 


Tue tenth ordinary general meeting of Henlys, Limited, was held 
on Monday, October 31st, at Henly House, London, N.W 

Mr. H. G. Henly (chairman and managing director) said that 
their profits were, he 1ezretted to say, less than last year, being 
£42,141, as compared with £€6,719, and he covld only repeat 
the remarks made in their report that that position was mainly 
due to the non-delivery of S.S. Cars, which had very seriously 
affected their profits, but he was very pleased to be able to tell 
shareholders that the S.S. Company were now working to capacity, 
and Henlys were receiving their proper quota of cars, and that the 
public demand for the car was very satisfactory. Figures had just 
been brought to him which showed that for the week which had 
just passed they had received 70 per cent. more orders than they 
had received in any prior week since they had been trading with 
the $.S. Company. 

They had during the year under review, in addition to acquiring 
the assets of David Rosenfield, Limited, become interested to the 
extent of 75 per cent.-of the equity in Pass and Joyce, Limited. 
That company had an extremely well advertised name, having 
spent nearly half a million in obtaining it, and also a valuable con- 
nexion. The directors hoped to be able to turn that to good account. 

Two years ago he had mentioned a scheme which was being evolved 
to improve the trading conditions of the retail side of their industry. 
He had expressed the opinion then that no successful solution 
would be found on the lines on which their association was pursuing. 
He must say that in his considered opinion the rules and regulations 
which had now been instituted accounted mainly for the fall in new 
car registrations, and he did seriously ask manufacturers, conces- 
sionaires and distributors again to approach that very controversial 
subject from a different angle. 

After allowing for the year’s preference dividends and making an 
addition to income tax reserve of £3,500, there was a balance of 
£30,203, to which must be added the balance of £20,084 brought 
forward from last year, making a total of £50,288. The directors 
recommended the payment of an additional dividend of § per cent. 
on the preference shares, which would take £5,625, a dividend of 
40 per cent. on the ordinary shares which would take £18,000, 
and to carry forward to next year £26,663. He thought he was 
tight in saying that this was the fifth successive year that the preference 
shareholders had received the full 124 per cent. dividend, and he 
hoped they would be able to continue that payment to the preference 
shareholders for many years to come. With regard to. the ordinary 
dividend, he regretted that that had had to be reduced this year, 
but they had had a very difficult year’s trading to deal with. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





Pension policy for men 


At age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2,150 down 


At death before 60 
£1,000 down 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars of 
benefits at age 60, or at other ages. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 











< Sound 
Saveliment- 
YIELDING 4% TAX FREE 


Deposits can be made with The London Investment & 
Mortgage Company Ltd. in absolute confidence, the major 
portion of the Company's funds being well and carefully 
invested in sound freehold and leasehold properties in and 
around London. Depositors have prior claim to Share- 
holders on the assets of the Company. Easy withdrawals. 
A regular and safe income is ensured by investing with 


The 
LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. Lid. 




















39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro 0508 
SECURITY PLUS PROFIT 
WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 


8/6, 6/6, 4/6, & 2/6, bookable. 
EVENINGS at 8.40. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
LONDON MASK THEATRE presents 


J. B. Priestley’s DANGEROUS CORNER. 


(For a Limited Run only.) 
“ PROBABLY THE MOST INGENIOUS PLAY 
EVER WRITTEN.”—* The Times.” 
COMMENCING BOXING DAY, DECEMBER 26th, 
Eugene O'Neill's Great Comedy, “‘*MARCO MILLIONS.” 





















Trust Your Dentist 


Your Dentist recommends KOLYNOS because of its 
proved antiseptic and cleansing action. It restores 
natural sparkle to your teeth. Of all Chemists and 


Stores. 
1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube, 


he says — 


Geo] A 4, [ok 


DENTAL CREAM — 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 790.) 
velow the average of 1937 which was 66,925 short tons per 
month. World stocks of 457,454 short tons at the end of 
September amounted to less than three months’ consumption 
at this year’s average rate. 

Rhokana Corporation has received an additional allowance 
of 952 short tons of copper per month on the basis of 100 per 
cent. quotas subject to the same percentage changes as the 
monthly quota of 6,336 tons, so that presumably with the recent 
95 per cent. quota the authorised production of Rhokana must 
have been 6,924 tons. Sir Auckland’s estimate of the capacity 
of the plant is that as a result of recent extensions it largely 
exceeds the 10,000 tons monthly which was originally planned. 

x * * * 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN 

Since Rhokana Corporation has maintained its 62} per cent. 
dividend it follows that Rhodesian Anglo-American, which 
holds just over 50 per cent. of the Rhokana capital, should also 
have maintained its revenue. There was, in fact, a small 
increase, gross revenue amounting to £874,860 against £867,899. 
After charging Debenture interest and administrative expenses 
there was a net profit subject to taxation of £826,401 against 
£817,278. This, as already announced, suffices to maintain 
the dividend at 15 per cent. for the year on a capital which has 
been substantially increased by the exercising of most of the 
options. The balance to be carried forward amounts to 
£332,079 against £329,442. Sums of £183,991 arising from 
share premiums and £422,024 surplus on the placing of Loangwa 
Concessions (Northern Rhodesia) into voluntary liquidation 
have been carried to reserve, which now stands at £2,206,015. 
In the previous year £400,000 from share premiums was added 
to reserve. 

The exercising of further options since the close of the 
financial year increases the amount of capital ranking for 
dividend in the coming year, but there are no further options 
now outstanding. The Company holds 1,340,288 Rhokana 
shares standing in the market atabout £12 12s. 6d. per share, 
997,914 Nchanga shares stand at £1 13s. 1$d. per share, 
£733,242 of cash assets and numerous smaller investments. 
Apart from the minor holdings, the total value of these assets is 
£19,307,173. From this amount there has to be deducted a 
debenture capital of £600,000 and dividend appropriations and 
other indebtedness of £506,243, leaving net assets of 
£18,200,930. Divided amongst holders of 11,513,218 ordinary 
10s. shares, this would give a break up value of 31s. 74d. per 
share ex dividend, which compares very favourably with the 
market price of 26s. 73d. 

x * * * 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS 

The general run of brewing profits this year is lower than 
last, not on account of any curtailment of consumption, but 
because the companies have been unable wholly to recoup 
themselves for the increased costs of raw materials and larger 
outgoings for taxation. Mitchells and Butlers, the Birmingham 
brewers, are no exception to this trend. The final dividend 
has been re Juced from I§ per cent. to 13 per cent., making 21 per 
cent. for the year ended September 30th, as against 23 per 
cent. in the previous year. The year’s profit, after meeting 
taxation and Debenture interest, was £645,178—a reduction 
of £77,103 on the previous year, out of which sums of £50,000 
have again been allocated to both the property and general 
reserves. ; DM. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 ; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. 


_Branches throughout the Australian 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 


also. made. Commerci?! and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 


ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 








A fair chance in life and 


GooD 


sound training to help 
ENDE AVOUR them become good and 
worthy citizens —this is 





our endeavour for little 
children saved from neglect and destitution. Please do 
help. £3 3s. will maintain a child for one month. 
Kindly send a gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


name of the winner will be published in our next issne. 
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By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be give 

the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle tg eed 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and should be pre 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be oben 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below . 
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taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwj 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be aca 
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ACROSS 


** An honest man, close-button’d to 
the chin, . . . without, and a warm 
heart within.” 
“* Moping melancholy, 
And... madness.” 
rev. See 30. 
** For he might have been a (3), 
A French, or Turk or..., 
Or perhaps I-tal-i-an !” 
rev. ‘** Than a successive title, long 
and dark, 
Drawn from the mouldy rolls of 
Noah’s .. .” 
** Now for the tea of our... — 
Now for the rollicking bun— 
Now for the muffins and (23).” 


. “With books and money plac’d for 


show, 
Like nest-eggs to make clients lay, 
And for his false . . . pay.” 
See 


lectual ! 
Inform mA truly, have they not... 
all?” 


See 19. 

rev. ‘* Like a man made afier supper 

ofa... -paring.” 

with 36. ‘‘ Where none admire, ’tis 
useless to excel ; 

Where none are beaux, ’tis . « s 
to be a belle.” 

“©, ., Spread yourselves.” 

rev. and 14. “ You beat your. .ey, 
and fancy wit will come ; 

Knock as you please, there’s nobody 
at home.” 

** You are not like. . . , three gentle- 
men at once, are yon?” 

* But of all plagues, good Heaven, 

thy wrath can send, 

oces co « 9 OR! . >» Mmefromthe 
Candid Friend !”” 

rev. ““And ... of herself, though 

china fall.” 

‘ There is a taint of death, a flavour of 

mortality, in...” 


DOWN 


. * Stating that he would not stand it, 

Stating in . . . language 

What he’d be before he’d stand it.” 

. * All mimsy were the..., 

And the mome raths outgrabe.”” 
See 15. ; . 
‘*Damn with faint praise, ... with 

civil leer, 





6 vi 8 9 


14 


34 


35 | 36 


38 


And without sneering, teach the rest 
to sneer.” 
é Acumen with the unchecked lettey 


of 1. 
“°Tis from high life high characte; 
are drawn ; 
Asaintin . . . is twice a saintin lawn" 
A bit of luck. 
rev. Worn round a kilt. 
9. ‘* Who sees with equal eye, as Gol 
of all, 
A... perish, or a sparrow fall.” 
10. “‘ Accept a miracle, instead of wit 
See two dull lines with . . . pendl 
writ.” 
12. A chiel’s amang ye takin’. . ., 
And, faith, he’ll prent it.” 
13. “* The... of a calm world and along 


ana ll 
. * Pye lately had two spiders 
Crawling upon my startled...” 
17. ‘* Though equal to all things, for dl 
things unfit ; 
‘oo . . . for a statesman, too prow 
for a wit.” 
18. rev. Head of Arabian tribe. 
25. ** The right honourable gentleman 
has retired into what may be called 
his political . . . of Adullam.” 
Two initials of author of “It’s aweay 
warld, and nobody bides in’t.” 
rev. ‘“* Here thou, great Anna! whon 
three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take—anl 
sometimes . . .” 
rev. See 34. . 
with 21. ‘But ah! what mighy 
Magick can asswage _ f 
A Woman’s envy, and a Bigot’s...?” 
33. My first and second are 


in 37. 
34 and 29. A flake of soot. 
36. See 26. 
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32 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 318 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 318 is Miss Sally Bayfield, 
263 Selly Oak Road, Kings Norton, Birmingham, 30. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Cincorporated 


by Royal Charter, 


1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C2 


Paid up Capital ... eee eos 


Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 


£4,500,000 
£ 2,475,000 
£ 2,000,000 
£.4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues elegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the wor 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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RATES 

ili line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

Two Co mA CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to a 
mgs harged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
a ents exceed 9 lines. bore discounts : 
insertions ; 5°o for 13 3 74% for 26 ; and 10% 

Bde “ipstrucions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
A we Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
yy insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 
oo 


PERSONAL 


eS 
RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople 

PP cokies Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a very comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
tions. —GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 

High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 


_ 














ae 
REAKFAST-TIME and breakfast do not always 
coincide in very poor homes in East London, 
Please help us to give 52,000 hungry children a good 
free breakfast this winter. They cost us 3d. each. 
{1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P., to Rev. Percy Ineson, 
intendent, East END Miu£sston, Central Hall, 

3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





Full Hunter Case. Presentation unworn. Cost 


(ee mates Ce Kew Certificate 18 Ct. Gold 
£70. What offers ?—Box A.739 





CTIVES.—Divorce, Enquiries, &c. Terms 
D moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
fives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 








Y and Joan—their latest move— 
HE smokes TOM LONG and BOTH approve. 





\A. (Mod. Langs.), State Registered Nurse, S.C.M., 
\ seeks responsible post, adequate salary, London. 
Literary, sound knowledge English, used taking charge 
and meeting people. Hospital proved blind alley. 
Suggestions welcomed.—Box A.740. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


VNIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 





The Civil Service Commissioners. announce a 
vacancy for an Assistant Director of Examinations in 
their Department. The post will be filled by competitive 













& Bucknall, the Serv 
combining the ame 


fortable sea travel 


Comfortable cabins, 
dow or porthole. 


Passenger Service fr 


First Class Only 





Book your passage by 


ELLERMAN 
BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone : Avenue 2424, 





interview held at the Civil Service C< ission on 
Tuesday, the 20th December, 1938. Application for 
interview must be made by Thursday, the 1st December, 
1938,0n a form which can be obtained, with full informa- 
tion, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1. 

The post is open to both sexes. Candidates must be 
between 24 and 30 years of age on the 1st December, 
1938. They should be university graduates with honours 
in mathematics, preferably first class. Some knowledge 
of physics or engineering would be of value. Experience 
in teaching is also a valuable qualification. 

For men the present scale of salary begins at £335 a 
year and rises by annual increments to £850. For women 
the present scale begins at £335 and rises to £68s. 
The usual superannuation rules of the Civil Service 
are applicable. 





EDDITCH URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 
Applications are invited for the position of Chief 
ibrarian at a commencing salary of £200 per annum, 
rising, subject to satisfactcry service, by annual incre- 
ments of £12 10s. to a maximum of £250. 

Preference will be given to candidates who hold the 
certificates of the Library Association or the London 
University School of Librarianship and who have had 
organising experience in a modern public library. 

The person appointed will be required to pass a 
medical examination and the appointment will be subject 
to the Local Government and Other Officers’ Super- 
annuation Act, 1922. 

Particulars of duties and forms of application may 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 
tions marked ‘‘ Chief Librarian’? accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, must be delivered 
not later than Wednesday, November 9th, 1938. 

Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 
G W. IRVING WATKINS, 

Council House, Clerk. 

Redditch. 

October 22nd, 1938. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 
DINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The BOARD OF MANAGEMENT may award in 
. » 1939, four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per 
annum for three to five years for admission in October, 
1939. Candidates must be under the age of 19 on 
October 1st, 1939, and must show evidence of excep- 
tonal artistic ability. One Scholarship of £120 per 
annum for three years may also be awarded to a student 
who has already reached an advanced stage of training 
and is under the age of 22 on October 1st, 1939. The 
ge incorporates Schools of Architecture and 
Town Planning, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, 
and is om endowed with Travelling Scholarships and 
ships. 
Application Forms and further particulars may be 
ed from the REGISTRAR, College of Art, Lauriston 
Place, Edinburgh, 3. The last day for receiving 
ions is January 31st, 1939. 








AFRICA 


this year 


but be sure to travel by Ellerman 


ice which main- 


tains a high standard of excellence, 


nities of com- 
with economic 


rates. Steamers specially designed 
and equipped for tropical conditions. 


each with win- 
Spacious public 


rooms and extensive promenade 
decks. Write for full particulars. 


om London to 


CAPETOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON : DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA. 





COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


vests SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 





Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 


ONDON COLLEGE OF -SECRETARIES. 

L (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
: INDIVIDUAL TUITION.’ 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 


|| le oat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London). 








PRINCIPAL: Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Lent Term -commences on _ Saturday, 
January 14th, 1939. The College prepares women 
students for the London degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 
and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in 
February, 1939. For further particulars apply to the 
— Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 

urrey. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





CAPETOWN 
from £40 


DURBAN 
from £46 
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CINEMAS 





CADEMY CINEMA. 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


DANIELLE DARRI 
in her latest and greatest Fre 


EUX 
mch triumph 


Princesse Marthe Bibesco’s world famous love romance. 





ERKELEY, Berkeley St. May 


8505. MARTHA 


EGGERTH and JAN KIEPURA singing Puc- 
cini’s famous arias in ““ ZAUBER DER BOHEME” 


(A). Also March of Time. 








PALESTINE 
AGAIN 


by R. D. DENMAN, MP. 


ORGANIZE 


NATIONALLY 


by STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Read these articles in the 
popular fortnightly magazine 


NEWSLETTER, 3d 


stalls, or 5/- annually from any 


newsagent, or, 


difficulty, direct from Dept. S.P. 
57 Tufton Street, S.W.1. 





— FORTNIGHTLY AT ALL 





A.R.P. 


. at all book- 


in case of 


BOOKSTALLS 


bo WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 


Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from ng Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 














EDUCATIONAL 
| P edaeaeatniies COLLEGE, LAUSANNE 
(Switzerland). 


Boys, ages 14-22. Combining advantages of English- 
Swiss education, all examinations to University Entrance. 
Commercial Course. Modern Languages. Summer 
and Winter Sports. Fees moderate. Ask for full and 
immediate information by post or interview.—Coox’s 
ScHOLastTic Service, Berkeley Street, London, W.r. 





N OORE’S, Tutors.—Highly qualified men 
1 and women tutors. All subjects. Reasonabdle 
fees. —Moore’s, 34 Norfolk Place, W.2. PAD. 1707. 








CAREERS 


IVIL SERVICE CAREERS.—Thousands of va- 
cancies. CLERICAL CLASSES, exams. half- 
yearly, age limits 16-17, £80-£350 with promotion 
opportunities, both sexes. EXECUTIVE CLASS, 
Spring, 1939, to 1940, 18-19, £155 rising to £525 and 
above, bothsexes. CUSTOMS OFFICER, exams. half- 
yearly, 19-21, £175 rising to £600, men only. TAX 
INSPECTOR, Summer, 1939, and 1940, 21-24, £230 
rising to £625 and above, both sexes. TYPISTS, 
exams. half-yearly. Specialised postal training by 
University graduates—Write for booklet to CIvIL 
SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 83A Charlw 
Street, S.W.1. 











LECTURES 


COURSE of Eight Lectures on PROBLEMS OF 
Z MARRIAGE AND OF THE FAMILY. 

By Dr. MARGARET LOWENFELD, Dr. ETHEL 
DUKES, Dr. E. F. GRIFFITH, Dr. E. GRAHAM 
HOWE, Dr. DORIS ODLUM and Dr. O. H. WOOD- 
COCK, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1, Wednes- 
days, November 9, 16, 23, 30, 6.1§ and 8.15p.m. 

Fees: Full Course, £1 1s. Day Tickets 5s. 6d., 
Single Tickets 3s. Students ros. 6d. 

Apply THE Secretary, The Children’s Centre, The 
Institute of Child Psychology, 6 Pembridge Villas, 
W.11. Bayswater 6248. 


haha hatuatsatal- OF LONDON. 
j cntenitinoaiin 

















A Course of Three Lectures on “AUGUST 
WILHELM SCHLEGEL UND ENGLAND ” will 
be given (in German) by PROF. WALTER F. 
SCHIRMER (Professor of English Philology in the 
University of Berlin), at KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON (Strand, W.C.2), on NOVEMBER oth, 11th 
| and 14th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
| will be taken by Prof. F. Norman, M.A. (Professor of 
German in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 

YOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
ia Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, 
| November 6th, at 11 a.m., Chapman Cohen: “ The 
New Science and the New God.” 6.30 p.m., Concert 
Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors welcome. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—-Continued 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W.8. 








ITERARYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,pre pe ex.,MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1 —Miss 
McFarvaneE(C),TheStudy: pr hn Me Ang  nieb-te Sea. 





Pos. and songs required for broadcasting. Ama- 
teurs’ works considered.—UNIVERSAL, 7 Princes 
Street, London, W. 1. 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING—1od. per 1,000 
words ; carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn 
sheets.—The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


[J'STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION 


N DESPAIR.—Three frail old sisters, all over 60, who 

formerly lived in comfortable circumstances, are 

now on the verge of starvation, as all savings are ex- 

hausted and they are of a type that will not seek or accept 

State aid. 12s. per week for food urgently required. 
PLEASE HELP. (Case 96.) 

The Secretary, 
74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W. 6. 











‘PUBLICATIONS 


lees STORY of the week’s political and foreign 
i news is in The Fleet Street Letter, 12/6 yearly. 
Write for free copy.—17 Greenhill, Hampstead. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





PPLES.—1st grade English Dessert (Ellison’s 

Pippins) 1o Ibs. box 4s., § boxes to same address 

3s. 6d. each. 20 Ibs. box 7s. each, 5 for 6s. 3d. each. 

1st grade cookers 20 Ibs. box §s. 9d., 5 for 5s. 3d. each. 

C.W.O., or C.O.D. Carriage paid. —-KINGFISHER FRUIT 
Farm, Lyons Hall, Herefordshire. 





¥HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
\ Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 9d. 
per lb. for forequarters; 1s. 1d. per lb. for sides, or 
whole carcase ; forequarters boned and rolled, 1s. 2d. 
per lb. Average weight hinds 5/7 lbs. ; fores 43/64 Ibs. 
All carriage paid per parcel post. Despatch days 
Mendays and Wednesdays. Cash with order.—T. M, 
Apr—e & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 








FOR SALE 





\ ’E are just completing a small scheme of four-bed- 
room houses in a quiet central position at Welwyn. 
For sale at £1,075 and £1,175 and a few to rent from £92 
p.a. If you think of living in this pleasant unspoiled 
town only 30 mins. from King’s Cross) send a card for 
particulars to S. WILLIAMS, Estate Office, Welwyn 
Garden City. Or ’phone Welwyn Garden 248. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


NTHONY PANTING’S photogiaphic Christmas 
cards are on sale or show at Heal’s in Tottenham 
Court Road, Lanta and John Spurrier in Baker Street, 
r re oor in Bloomsbury, Ryman’s Galleries 





and Ww. Smith’s in Oxford, Heffer’s and Gordon 
Fraser’s = « -ambridge and one wil! be reproduced full- 
page in The Spectator Christmas Number. They 


are sold in sets of eight with envelopes at 2s. 6d. or 
separately at 4d. each or 3s. 6d. dozen. 





} ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, pected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANaGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


PLEASE GIVE 
GENEROUSLY 





20 YEARS AGO 
“They shall grow not old, as we that 
are left grow old: 
Age shall not weary them, nor the 
years condemn. 
At the going down of the sun and in 
the morning 
We will remember them.” 


Poppy Day is the finest opportunity we 
have to remember, in a practical way, 
the heroism and sacrifices of the War. 
Poppy Day finances the work of, the 
British Legion for the _ survivors, 
thousands of whom to-day are gravely 
handicapped by age, sickness and the 
strain of the War years. These men, 
and the dependants who share their 
need, have the strongest possible claim 
on your sympathy. Please help the 
Legion to help them by giving as much 
as you possibly can for your Poppies 
of Remembrance. 


POPPY DAY 





DONATIONS will be thankfully received 
by Poppy Day Committees or by Captain 
W. G. Willcox, M.B.E., Organising 
Secretary, Haig’s Fund, 29," Cromwell 
Road, London, S.W.7. "POPPY SELLERS 
ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. Ladies will- 
ing to volunteer for this work should 
communicate with the Local Committees 
or the Headquarters of Haig’s Fund. 





























WHERE TO STAY 


UTUMN in SUSSEX.—Non-profit-making Rest 
F Home. Beautiful woody scenery. Distant view 
sea. H. and C. most rooms. Central Heating. Excel- 
lent food. From £2 5s. weekly.—Apply THE MATRON 
The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 











ART GALLERIES 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 10—6. 

4 (1) Sculpture and Drawings by DORA GORDINE 
(2) Paintings by CHARLES CUNDALL, A.R. 

(3) Recent paintings by SUZANNE EISENDIEC K. 











TEW ENGLISH T CL UBs« 
89th EXHIBIT (ON. 
SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, 6} Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. Daily 10-5. (Sats. included.) 1s. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





\ TINTER UNDERWEAR FOR’ THRIFTY 
BUYERS.—Double savings this year! Direct 
from Makers cuts out middlemen’s profits; and 
PRICES REDUCED all round—z2s. per garment in 
some cases. Send for Free Patterns and Illus. Catalogue 
of lovely “‘ B-P ”’ Underwear, and compare quality and 
— with shop offers. Pure Wool, Mixtures, Art Silk. 
very size and style, for Women, Children, Men. 
Satisfaction GUARANTEED.—Write to BIRKETT & 
Puiuires, Ltp. (Dept. S), Union Road, Nottingham. 











r Science for the Citizen 


“If PROFESSOR HOGBEN can find half 
a million readers for his new book there 
may yet be hope for democracy.” 








L Time and Tide. 12s. 6d m2 








ted in ¢ it Br \W. Speatcut anp Sons, 
99 Gower Street, London, W. C.1 Frid: A Became Be 


| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 


COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 





FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 








_——r, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsEs 





ELGRAVECLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave R 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. : pe oe SW.) 
weekly: with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly, —Vict, fe 





IVAN ROOMS recommended to Prof 

business men, newly decorated, furnishes ~ xe 
dining room, close Tube, Buses. Room, Breakfast 
Dinner, 2 gns.—80 Maida Vale, W.9. Mai. 1930. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with oe 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, AA, 
».A.C, Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager, 





7: DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL -—Melville 
“4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘“‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel, 31295, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for Dene List (3d. post ral = 180 INNS 
and ELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ | REFRESHING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GeorG#’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





7. CLUB LTD., 21 St. George’s Sq., §.W.1, 
—Room and breakfast 58. +» One night only §s, 6d, 
or 30s. weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s, to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales) a ae TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S AR 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF.—(Perths). STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH. (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRimMRosE VALLEy, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE,.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 

KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA. “REGENT. HOUSE. 
TEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—L OCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C.t, 

— TED SERVICES 
-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHE STER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYD ws 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. TEMANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire) —-GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY aan yee atom Bay & Links 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). —BA 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRA 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). A TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE. (Sutherland). po ae 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HO 
SOUTHPORT. OAESRETH PK, HYDRO HottL. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 

—RO SL YN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 











“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING,” 1938 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 





BOOKS 


ed or advertised in 
Th Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSSRD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (14 lines). 








now ready. It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
and enables them to be sure of choosing the best 
version of works they wish to add to theif 
collection. Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy. 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 7166 (2 lines). 
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Ltp., 98 and 99 Fe Lane, Lo: ‘aon E.C. 








nd pee! ied Dy Tur Spectator, Lrp., at their offices, 
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